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Editorial Notes 


The following letter from ist Lt. William 
E. Schultz, a former Wisconsin reader now 
in Japan with an American Military Hos- 
pital, presents the adventures of an avid 
record collector in a foreign land. He writes: 

“T believe you and your readers may be 
interested in some of the information I have 
obtained about records in Japan. The Jap- 
anese record industry is mainly located at 
Kawaski, near Tokio. Prior to the war, 
Kawaski was a large radio manufacturing 
area and hence was extensively bombed, so 
much so that nearly all of the masters in stor- 
age were destroyed. Exceptions were some 
Columbia and Telefunken masters which were 
stored in another place. At the present 
time, most of the records that the customer 
purchases are irreplacable. This is unfortu- 
nate because on Japanese records I have 
found some excellent music and_perfor- 
mances. 

“One recording in particular is outstand- 
ing. This is the St. Saéns’ Piano Concerto 
No. 5, played by Miss Kazukc Kausama and 
the Tokio Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Naotada Otaka (Japanese Victor). Both 
the performance and record are particularly 
fine, having the same quality of sound as the 
recordings of piano concertos made with the 
London orchestras. Surfaces are satisfac- 
tory, but not equal to the superb pre-war 
product. I have been unable to find another 
set of this work since I purchased mine, and 
have already been offered $50.00 for it, which 
I refused. This music has always seemed to 
me a bit on the Warsaw Concerto style but 
much better, and I find it more interesting 
than the St. Saéns’ No. 4. Indeed, the latter 
seems conservative and tame after the fire- 
works of No. 5. To me, this is a real treasure 
which I hope I can bring home without 
breaking. Incidentally, Japanese records 
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are laminated which adds to their strength. 

‘Another interesting recording is Tosei’s 
Symphony for Chorus and Orchestra, recorded 
by the Chorus and Orchestra of the Tokio 
Conservatory. This is an extremely conser- 
vative work with too much solo singing for 
my liking. It is however well recorded with 
satisfactory surfaces (9 discs) (Japanese Vic- 
tor). The Beethoven Emperor Concerto has 
also been recorded in Tokio, with the same 
artists as the St. Saéns concerto, mentioned 
above. Miss Kausama would seem to be a 
formidable pianist, but I have been unable 
to learn about her history or training. Some 
oddities here are: 

“1. The Furtwaengler — Berlin Philhar- 
monic recording of Tchaikovsky's Sixth Sym- 
phony on Columbia discs. I have been told 
this is a different version than the H.M.V. 
one. 

“2. Nippon Telefunken seems to have 
saved only the masters for the Mengelberg- 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam ver- 
sion of the Tchaikovsky Sixth, and the 
Kleiber-Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra ver- 
sion of Berloiz’s Invitation to the Dance. 
These recordings are available everywhere 
on gray appearing, post-war pressings. They 
are priced at 65 yen per record ($1.10 of- 
ficial rates). 

“3. Of interest is how during the war 
Japan managed to obtain the masters for the 
following recordings that I have seen: (a) 
Stravinsky’s Philharmonic-Symphony ver- 
sion of The Rites of Spring, and (b) Mahler’s 
Ninth Symphony (supposedly this latter was 
done only by H.M.V., not Electrola, accord- 
ing to Gaisberg). 

‘4. American orchestras represented on 
Japanese records include the N.B.C. Sym- 
phony, the Philharmonic-Symphony, the 
Philadelphia, the Minneapolis Symphony,- 
and the Boston Symphony. There are prob- 
ably others I do not know about. 

“5. Almost all of the important European 
recordings were available before the war on 
the finest pre-war pressings. Indeed, Japa- 
nese Victor, Columbia and Telefunken had 
surfaces equalled only, and not surpassed, 
by the British manufacturers. 

“6. The Victor Historical Records Society 
seems to have been quite popular here with 
discs by Julia Culp and many other famous 
artists of the past. Discs by Lilli Lehmann 
were also available, but perhaps not by 
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Japanese Victor. 





“Among other recordings I have pur- 
chased are Sandor’s Sinfonia, Pizzetti’s Sym- 
phony in A major, Richard Strauss’ Fest- 
Music (probably his Festliches Praeludium— 
Ed.), and Ibert’s Festival Overture. All these 
are performed by the Tokio Festival Orches- 
tra, 1940 (over 150 musicians). Sandor’s 
music is excellent, the Pizzetti does not ap- 
peal tome. The Strauss work is rather dull, 
and the Ibert good but not.the best music I 
have heard of ‘this composer. All these 
works were issued by Japanese Columbia 
with quite good surfaces, but the recording 
is of the studio variety—reminiscent of the 
old 8-H style. 

“T have also acquired Strauss’ Fest-Music 
in a performance by the Munich State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Strauss (Japanese 
Polydor—good recording but miserable pres- 
sing); Bartok’s Quartet No. 2 played by the 
Amar-Hindemith Quartet (an old Polydor 
set with excellent surfaces); and Schubert’s 
Fifth Symphony, played by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by von 
Benda. This latter (Telefunken) is the 
finest recording in every respect that I have 
found in Japan. It is housed in an album 
much in the American manner with illus- 
trated cover—a more durable container than 
American ones. 

“Japanese pressings of European and 
American origin are not labelled in Japanese, 
but in English and German. Evidently rec- 
onan 4Continued on page 390) 








Dr. Schultz checking record surfaces 
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FOLK SONGS~—THEIR CREESG 





Ives, Dyer-Bennet, and John Jacob Niles 
Are all quite unlike in their musical styles; 
But, along with the Allisons, Glazer, and Reed, 
Like Minstrels of old, make folksong their creed. 


By Paul G. Brewster 


Al love folk song, and I know when and 
why a singer’s rendition of a particular song 
pleases me. Further than this, I cannot go, 
for I am neither a singer, a practising musi- 
cian nor an avowed critic. My approach is 
a wholly subjective one and allows for differ- 
ences of opinion, yet as one who has collected 
folk melodies and found great pleasure in 
listening to folk singers my viewpoints may 
be helpful to others in the appreciation of 
this type of music. I sincerely hope so. 
That the germ of all music lies in folk music 
would seem to be a generally accepted fact; 
therein, it has been pointed out lie the basic 
conceptions of melody, of rhythm, and of 
poetic prosody. It is the music of the people, 
unstudied, spontaneous and heartfelt. The 
English musicologist—Percy A Scholes— 
has said, “‘Folk music represents the culture 
of the countryside and art music the culture 
of the city, and no complete understan- 
ding of life is possible to a man who knows 
it only in its city complexities’. 
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Burl Ives, whom Carl Sandburg has ac- 
claimed ‘‘the greatest ballad singer born in 
any century,” is my favorite. His voice is 
sweet and clear, and there is a pleasing 
naturalness about his singing style. The 
spontaneity and the zest with which he sings 
are wholly delightful, and he is the fortunate 
possessor of an unerring sense of “rightness.” 
There is in his voice an abundance of volume 
for a song like Peter Gray or Sweet Betsy 
from Pike; yet he has an equal facility for 
the haunting tenderness of J Know Where 
I’m Going and the simplicity of the Riddle 
Song. He possesses to a remarkable degree 
the ability to create a mood, a sense of in- 
timacy with the hearer. The guitar accom- 
paniments are well done, never obtrusive or 
over-elaborated. 

Tom Glazer resembles Ives in the intimacy 
of style and the unaffected manner of his 
singing. His voice, too, is a pleasing one 
and his diction is usually good. The latter 
is particularly admirable in his singing of 
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The Twelve Days of Christmas (Keynote 
131-1). Unfortunately, however, his singing 
tends to become a bit pedestrian at times 
because of his failure to take advantage of 
opportunities to point up humorous or satiric 
touches in the songs. 

Richard Dyer-Bennet’s soft singing, such 
as that in Brigg Fair and Leprechaun, is ex- 
tremely pleasing, and his diction is always 
good. His fine lyric tenor is occasionally 
marred, however, by a nasal quality which 
creeps into his high notes. One misses in 
his singing the charming unaffectedness so 
characteristic of Burl Ives. I do not mean 
to imply that there is anything artificial 
about it, but, whether for good or bad, 
Dyer-Bennet has the imagination to see the 
dramatic possibilities in the songs he sings 
(e.g. the penultimate stanza of The Charles- 
town Merchant) and a tendency to make con- 
cert pieces of them. So strong is the impress 
of the singer’s personality and interpretation 
upon the song that one almost feels it his 
own creation. I know one folklorist who 
tells me that he always plays a few Dyer- 
Bennet recordings in order to show his stu- 
dents how folksong should not be sung. 
Without going so far as that, [ feel that 
there is perhaps too frequently an intrusion 
of the personal. We may be sure that it is a 
far cry indeed from Dyer-Bennet’s singing 
of ‘Lord Rendal’”’ to the rendition of the 
same song by his informant. 


John Jacob Niles 


I have the greatest admiration for Niles’s 
unequalled ability to imitate in his own com- 
positions the musical style of the earlier folk- 
song, particularly the carol, and for his 
handling of the dulcimer. However, I feel 
that his singing voice has suffered from long 
and deliberate cultivation of a kind of fal- 
setto, the attaining of which as resulted in a 
corresponding weakness in the middle regis- 
ter. There is in his singing, too, it seems to 
me, a kind of artificiality and a straining after 
effect. Nor is his diction always above re- 
proach. 

The singing of John and Lucy Allison I 
like very much. The voice of the former 
particularly is excellently suited to the type 
of songs he sings, and his diction is good even 
in the most rapid passages. He is at his best, 
perhaps, in The Capture of Major Andre 
(Victor P 11-7) and Battle of Saratoga (Key- 
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note 102-3), while my favorite of the duets 
is The Chieftian’s Bride (Victor P 11-3). 
The excellence of the Allisons’ singing is 
enhanced, of course, by the support given by 
the chorus and by Sawyer’s Minute Men, 
but the songs rendered without accompani- 
ment are enjoyable as well. The sincerity, 
appreciation, and enthusiasm with which 
this talented pair sing thir loved ballads of 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 
contribute greatly to the hearer’s pleasure. 


Susan Reed 


Red-haired Susan Reed is blessed with an 
unusually pleasing quality of voice and prac- 
tically perfect diction. Although there is in 
her singing an occasional tendency toward 
dramatization, her emphasizing of the dra- 
matic is always in good taste and never 
labored. Particularly appealing is her A 
Mighty Ship (Victor M-1086). I like also 
her singing of Jennie Jenkins and The Soldier 
and the Lady. She appears to be equally adept 
with the zither and the Irish harp, but it 
seems to me that the latter is the better 
adapted to most of the songs she sings. 

Frank Warner, perhaps more nearly than 
any other singer of folksongs, sings in the 
manner of the people from whom he collects. 
Having recovered songs in several different 
sections of the country, he is exceptionally 
familiar with the folksinger’s way of singing, 
and, when the latter is reluctant to “give 
out” with the desired song, often gets him 
into the mood by singing one himself in the 
folk manner. Others who sing in the tradi- 
tional manner of the folksinger are Pete 
Seeger, Bess Lomax, and, to a somewhat 
lesser degree, Andrew Rowan Summers. 

The contrast between the singing of this 
group and that of the singers first discussed 
suggests the interesting question: just how 
should folksongs be sung? Certainly, just 
now there is a vast difference between folk- 
singers and singers of folksong. Compare, 
for example, Niles’s recording of The Hang- 
man’s Tree with that of Bascom Lunsford 
(Archive of American Folksong 1782 B1), 
Susan Reed’s singing of Barbara Allen with 
Aunt Molly Jackson's (Archive of American 
Folksong 824 A), or Richard Dyer-Bennet’s 
Golden Vanity with that of Mrs. T. M. Bry- 
ant (Archive of American Folksong 1740 A). 
It is the singing of generations of Lunsfords, 
Jacksons, and Bryants (plus that of Dusen- 
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berrys, Turbyfills, Tarwaters, and countless 
other untrained singers) that has preserved 
for us our national heritage of folksong and, 
later, brought it to the attention of collectors, 
musicologists, and professional or ‘‘semi-pro”’ 
singers for whom certain of the songs had an 
appeal. 

As sung by a folksinger, a tune may be off- 
key, the pauses may be in the wrong places, 
unimportant words and suffixes may be 
stressed, some notes may be held far too 
long. The text may abound in distortions 
of word and phrase, in barbarisms and dia- 
lectical atrocities. And yet this is the song 
which has survived and survived through 
just this sort of singing. Singers with some 
training came to realize the opportunities for 
emphasizing the pathos, the tragic element, 
the dramatic in the folksong, and according- 
ly began giving their individual interpreta- 
tions toit. As I see it, this has been both a 











good thing and a bad. It has undoubtedly 
made the whole country more folksong-con- 
scious and it has also resulted in offering the 
public a much more pleasing singing style. 
On the other hand, there are the dangers of 
overemphasizing the ‘‘name”’ singer, of re- 
garding the manner of his rendition rather 
than the song itself, and, of course, the always 
present possibility of the folksong’s being 
“improved” to such a degree that the simpli- 
city and folk quality which gave it its charm 
are lost. Let us listen to and enjoy a record- 
ing of Dyer-Bennet or of Susan Reed, yes, 
but let us hear occasionally also the true 
folksinger, whose only singing for an “‘out- 
lander’’ was that into the microphone of the 
collector’s recording machine. 

(For catalogue and information on the 
Archive of American Folksong, the reader 
should write to the Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.). 
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DECCA’'S IMPORTED 


PARLOPHONE LIST 








Domestic Decca has released a large group 
of English Parlophone recordings which the 
interested reader can get through his local 
dealer. Although the first catalogue of these 
releases has been out for a number of months 
we have not been able to get around to a 
review of its contents. Many of the items 
in the first list are correctly referred to as 
collector’s items. Among these must be 
rated the Mozart piano and violin sonatas 
and the Beethoven violin and piano sonatas 
played by Lili Kraus and Simon Goldberg, 
the Haydn Society Trio recordings made by 
the same players with the cellist Anthony 
Pini, and the widely admired piano record- 
ings of Mozart, Beethoven and Haydn by 
Miss Kraus. Most of these have been dis- 
cussed in this magazine in the past, and all 
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of the staff have long owned and valued 
these records for their fine musical qualities. 

Two complete operas are also to be found 
in this list: Bellini’s Norma and Donizetti's 
Lucia, and in a second catalogue, just issued 
by Decca, will be found a third, Puccini’s 
Turandot. The Parlophone set of Bellini’s 
Norma was recorded at a command perform- 
ance at the Turin Opera House in 1937. It 
enlists the services of the dramatic soprano, 
Gina Cigna, the splendid mezzo-soprano, 
Ebe Stignani, the tenor, Giovanni Breviario, 
and the noted Italian basso, Tancredi Pasero. 
Cigna is hardly the ideal Norma, she lacks 
the suavity of Ponselle and other great in- 
terpreters of this role, but she has the requi- 
site dramatic force for the part. Since Norma 
offers nearly two hours and a half of un- 
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broken melody — much of which touches the 
ultimate heights, as Compton Mackenzie 
pointed out when this set was released — the 
fact that the recording exists, whether out- 
standing or not, will suffice for most oper- 
atic fans. The Lucia — made in 1939 — is 
a finer performance with the most satisfying 
coloratura of our times — Lina Pagliughi — 
in the leading role, the foremost Italian tenor 
of the day — Giovanni Malipiero — as Ed- 
gardo, and an excellent baritone — Giuseppi 
Manacchini. Your editor has not attended 
a performance of Lucia in years and hardly 
thought he could enjoy one until he heard 
these records and realized what good singing 
could do to redeem this opera. “A vulgar 
beast of an opera — and yet what passion 
and what melody there is in every act of it;” 
as George Bernard Shaw once said, ‘‘and 
what memories cluster for some of us about 
those melodies.”’ Pagliughi, Malipiero and 
company redeem one’s faith in Donizetti and 
his melodies, and it is our contention that 
those knowing this set will hardly be in- 
trigued to listen to any other of the second- 
rate performances of this opera we have had 
in recent times in American opera houses and 
on the air. 


Turandot 


Turandot is a difficult opera to reproduce 
well, it requires a dramatic soprano with a 
luscious voice and the ability to withstand a 
fiendish tessitura. Its dramatic weakness is 
less intrusive from the records than in the 
opera house. It is a pity that Eva Turner 
could not have been the Turandot in the 
recording, for hers was the most telling per- 
formance of this formidable role heard in the 
theater. Gina Cigna does not always main- 
tain a steady vocal line, but she has the 
dramatic force. She is no more disappoint- 
ing in the part than was Jeritza. The best 
singing is heard from the Liu — Magda Oli- 
viero. Francesco Merli, as the Prince, is un- 
even in vocal quality, but he manages to pro- 
ject some of the passion and excitement of 
the character. The E.].A.R. chorus and or- 
chestra acquit themselves with operatic hon- 
ors, and the three Chinese gentlemen — Ping, 
Pang and Pong are well cast. Few would 
deny that the Parlophone recording of this 
opera is a valuable addition to the recorded 
literature of opera. 

Among collector's items in the Parlophone 
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lists are a series of solo releases by that singu- 
larly gifted Spanish mezzo-soprano, Conchita 
Supervia, who was unfortunately cut off in 
her prime. There are also recordings by 
Lina Pagliughi, Ebe Stignani, Gino Mali- 
piero, Lotte Lehmann, and Richard Tauber. 
Of interest are the Supervia performances of 
excerpts from Carmen, her singing of the 
Seven Popular Spanish Songs of de Falla, 
and her Rossini selections. Most of these 
are not as well recorded as they might have 
been, and in some the noted singer’s voice is 
marred by an excessive vibrato yet her in- 
terpretative abilities are of a high order in 
all. Pagliughi has a long list which includes 
a charmingly sung Caro nome, arias from I 
Puritani and La Gazza Ladra that are seldom 
heard these days, a lovely Come per me sereno 
from La Sonnambula coupled with a less 
familiar aria from Fra Diavolo. 


Ebe Stignani 


Stignani, who possesses one of the greatest 
mezzo-soprano voices of our times, is repre- 
sented by three discs containing the arias 
from Sansom and Delilah, which are voiced 
with tonal opulence, but these are far less 
appealing in the Italian language than in the 
original French. Preferable are three recent- 
ly issued Cetra records by this singer con- 
taining arias from L’ Amico Fritz and Mignon 
(disc 25041); the Casta diva from Norma 
(disc 25097); and Una voce poco fa from II 
Barbiere (sung as’ Rossini wrote it) coupled 
with the duet, Condotta ell’era in ceppi from 
Il Trovatore, with Nino Conti (tenor). Though 
the Cetra records are less smooth than the 
Parlophone ones, the voice of the singer is 
heard to greater advantage from them. Cetra 
has also issued a group of records by Lina 
Pagliughi which reveal her gifts as a lyric 
soprano. These include arias from Mozart’s 
Il Seraglio (disc 25010); O come e bello il ciel 
from Gomez's I] Guarany (disc 25086); Sul 


fil d'un soffio etesio from Verdi's Falstaff 


coupled with O colombello from Giordano’s 
Il Re (a pleasant, unfamiliar aria) (disc 
25093); and Bel raggio lushinghier from 
Rossini’s Semiramide coupled with Micaela’s 
aria from Carmen (disc 25110). 

The tenor Malipiero is represented in the 
Parlophone lists by three records, the most 
desirable of which contains splendid per- 
formances of Spirito gentil from Donizetti's 
(Continued on page 370) 
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A LETTER 


The following is a letter from John P. Mc- 
Knight, a friendly American newspaper corres- 
pondent in Rome. Since Italian recordings are 
reaching our shores, we believe that our readers 
will be interested to hear what he has to say. Too, 
his account of the musical scene in Rome during 
the past winter holds interest. Editor. 


A 


The task of boiling down into one letter my 
musical experience of the current season is not 
an easy one. Having been here yourself, you 
know that Italy—to an extent unapproached 
elsewhere—makes music as available as air. In 
the winter, what with opera, the concerts, the 
chamber music soirees, the recitals and (not 
least) the radio, it is possible to spend almost 
all your waking hours listening to worthwhile 
music. There is nothing I would like better, 
but I have to work, too; nonetheless, the past 
winter has filled me brim full of music. 

The eminent accessibility of the “‘live’’ stuff 
makes recorded music not essential here. How- 
ever, having found a comfortable villno, the 
return to something approximating domesticity 
has revived the urge to hear music I wanted at 
the time I wanted it, so here I am back at it 
keeping myself poor buying the damned, round 
flat, hard-to-pack things. 

My major purchase thus far has been Mas- 
cagni’s L’Amico Fritz, an unassuming, melodic 
opera, which is too little known outside of 
Italy. It is a Cetra set, thirteen 12-inch discs 
in two albums. Tagliavini and his wife, Pia 
Tassinari, are the tenor and soprano. The set 
is notable among other things in that Mascagni, 
who died in 1945, staged and directed the re- 
cording. Those who demand Wagner and the 
Verdi of the last years will find nothing in 
L'Amico Fritz. But the record listener who 
likes to get a few friends and a case of beer into 
juxtaposition with his music will want these 
albums on the shelf alongside of the Marriage 
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of Figaro. It is quieter, more modest music 
than Mozart's and hung on a thin thread of a 
plot about sylvan love; but it has something 
of the same cheerfulness about it. The records 
have some surface noise as all Cetra discs do. 
Cetra is apologetic about’ ersatz material, and 
well they may be. A review I have seen of 
Cetra’s Tagliavini operatic arie remarked on 
the surface noise. 

As regards the problems of recording in post- 
war Italy generally, I shall only quote briefly 
from a letter from the Cetra concern, in reply 
to an inquiry, late last year. It will stand, I 
think, for the others: the headaches are com- 
mon to the industry at large. Cetra’s record- 
ing engineer, Cesare Carpi, says: “‘. . .The in- 
dustry has notable difficulties, both because 
the raw material (wax) used for registration 
comes from abroad and because we lack almost 
all the basic raw materials for pressing (shellac, 
copal, etc.). The situation is not much im- 
proved yet. . . .The national industry has shift- 
ed to the use of synthetic resin manufactured 
domestically. . .but because of its high price 
and the non-excellence of its quality, records 
still do not have the character that they do 
with the use of appropriate raw materials.”’ 

Cetra reports further that it is experimenting 
with flexible and semi-flexible discs, but it does 
not say how far along it is. A comment from 
Fonit (Fonodisco Italiano Trevisan) is of in- 
terest; this company says that no Italian re- 
cording plant suffered during the war, and that 
all have managed to keep up-to-date in record- 
ing technique. Fonit has less complaint than 
Cetra about the availability of raw materials, 
although it says that post-war shellacs are 
“slightly inferior” to the pre-war product. 

I have heard snatches of Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera, a 1943 recording issued not so long 
ago by Voce del Padrone (Victor patents). 
This runs to seventeen 12-inch discs, and has 
Beniamino Gigli, Maria Caniglia, Gino Bechi, 
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Fedora Barbieri, Tancredi Pasero et. al., with 
the orchestra and chorus of the Rome’ Opera 
House (where it was recorded), and Tullio Sera- 
fin, once of the Metropolitan Opera, as Maestro 
concertatore and director. This is, generally a 
fine set. Voce del Padrone consistently has 
quieter surfaces than Cetra. Gigli is in fine 
voice: he is, despite his age (late 50s), still the 
cream of the tenor crop around here; and 
Caniglia, still the best all-purpose soprano, also 
sings well. Bechi is, of course, Italy's ‘Signor 
Baritono” of the moment, and Pasero’s bass 
is of the usual soundness. 

I have heard a musicianly Voce del Padrone 
recording of the Brahm’s A minor Quartet, Opus 
51, No. by Rome's Belardinelli group. A 
Telefunken pressing of the Debussy quartet, 
played by the ‘New Italian Quartet’’, a group 
of youngsters who got together at Siena in 1942 
under the leadership ot Paolo Borciani, had sold 
out when I went to hear it; I am told it is good. 
Voce del Padrone presents a worthy two-piano 
team, Gorini and Lorenzi, in the Stravinsky 
Sonata for Two Pianos: it is all right, if you 
like Stravinsky's piano writings. I preferred 
the same pair’s handling of Clementi’s Second 
Sonata. 

In addition to the Brahms, I find that the 
Belardinelli Quartet has also recorded Boccher- 
ini’s A major Quartet, a delightful work. (Voce 
del Padrone). 


Other Recorded Operas 


There are two other locally recorded, com- 
plete operas | mean to get before I leave here. 
Among them are recent sets of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Andrea Chenier. 1 have heard them 
via the radio, and once again was struck with 

Gigli’s fine singing. They are issued by Voce 
del Padrone and probably accessible to Victor 
who will undoubtedly issue them in the States, 
along with Ballo in Maschera, in due time. 

Columbia, which as you probably know, is 
tied up with H.M.V. in Europe, seems content 
to leave the better stuff to Voce del Padrone 
(Italian H.M.V.); its lists for the past eight 
months display only a handful of records 
featuring operatic arias, none by well known 
artists. 

Voce del Padrone’s operatic issues are play- 
ing Pasero, the bass, and Carlo Tagliabue, bari- 
tone, heavily. Six sides by each have been re- 
leased over the last six months. The basso’s 
recordings are two arias from Bioto’s Mefisto- 
fele, and others from Bellini’s La Sonnambula, 
Rigoletto, and from Ennio Porrino’s Gli Orazi. 
Tagliabue’s sides are from Verdi's J] Trovatore, 
“Pari siamo’ from Rigoletto, ‘‘Evening Star” 
from Tannhaueser, the ‘‘Largo al factotum’”’ 
from the Barber, ‘‘Or dove fuggo io mai” from 
Bellini’s I Puritani, and “Oh de’ verd’anni 
miei’ from Verdi's Ernant. These are all more 
or less familiar material on records, but Italy 
believes in permitting all artists to have a 
chance at old favorites—a laudable precedure. 
Voce del Padrone has also released Bjoerfing’s 
record of arias from Andrea Chenier and Fedora. 
To my knowledge, the tenor has not been in 
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Italy and what the Italians think of his singing 
Ihave not heard as yet. 

I have barely skimmed the surface of post- 
1944 recordings, but since I have not got around 
to hearing a lot of single records of arie I can- 
not provide a critical estimate. 

Popular Music 

As for recorded popular music, the Italian 
taste seems to run to American standards and 
the hits from the flickers. Fonit lists Der 
Bingle, Frankie, the Andrew Sisters, Benny 
Goodman, Duke Ellington, and Woody Her- 
man among their best sellers. The pandemon- 
ium in record shops tends to bear this out. I 
find nothing listenable in current Italian popu- 
lar scribbling. The little I have heard, for I 
turn my radio off on this sort of thing most of 
the time, are either schmaltzy efforts to bring 
off another Torna a Sorrento or slavish imita- 
tions of /e hot jazz. Super-saccharine arrange- 
ments, with the ubiquitous accordian dominant, 
and mawkish vocalizing further handicap them. 
A would-be John Kirby of my acquaintance, 
the sometime leader of the University of 
Rome's jazz sextet (whose members defied the 
war ban of Il Duce to stay up until the wee 
hours and listen to jive short-waved from Amer 
ica), complains that all Italy’s pop tunesmith. 
are frustrated Puccinis and Verdis, as all voca- 
lists are disappointed Carusos and Tetrazzinis. 
I think he has about hit it. There are several 
danceable combos around town; but, almost 
without exception, they are proudest when their 
piano man dupes Eddie Heywood’s Begin the 
Beguine note for note, or the clarinet copies a 
Goodman chorus without missing a lick. Which 
is to say: there is, so far as I have detected, no 
new idea fermenting in popular music here. 
And the records reflect it. 

When I come to “live’’ music, I am on a 
somewhat firmer ground. Work often inter- 
feres; but withal I hear a lot. And, of course, 
there is always the radio, which offers a good 
five or six hours of decent music a day. Even 
the U.S. Armed Forces station—obscurely re- 
sponsive, I imagine, to a G.1. taste is beginning 
to be educated—has a half hour of good stuff 
in the morning, plus a solid hour of symphony 
in the afternoon, and frequent remotes from 
local live concerts or operas. And the Italian 
radio, bless it, despite all its (by our funny 
standards) peculiarities, dishes up a good solid 
fare of operatic, symphonic and chamber music, 
with none of the lah-dee-dah of the States: for 
instance, it lets you hear the orchestra tuning 
up, as titillating a bit of business to a concert- 
goer as an under-the-table knee-press to a 
Casanova. 

I have said for the Associated Press, as often 
as I have found ways to evade the prescription 
of objectivity it imposes; I have screamed into 
countless uninterested cocktail-party ears; and 
I will say here again: Victor de Sabata, the 
conductor, is the biggest personalify on the 
present-day Italian musical scene, towering 
over lesser eminences like Maximus over his 
legions. One comes away from his Beethoven 
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Brahms, Wagner, Franck, Debussy with the 
feeling that the last word has been said upon 
the subject, that all future hearings must be 
anti-climatic. A few hyper-meticulous critics 
carp at his podium terpsichorean antics, but I, 
and most others, feel that his intense response 
to rhythm dictates them, and so find in them 
same fleshly pictorialization of music that 
ballet, at its best, provides. And that, for all 
of us who cannot read a score too well, is some- 
thing not to be sniffed at: it reinforces our 
aural perceptions with the observations of an 
acuter, better disciplined sense of sight. Why 
some American orchestra, looking for the sure- 
fire box-office combination of an impeccable 
musician and a handsome showman (in the best 
sense of both words), has not latched onto de 
Sabata, I cannot understand. 

After de Sabata, among modern Italian con- 
ductors, I am increasingly inclined to jump 
over several better known longlocks to rate 
Fernando Previtali, a mere youth of 39 who has 
a naive, boyish enthusiasm for music that some- 
how communicates itself to the orchestra and 
establishes a rapport making for fine perfor- 
mances. Mention of Prevatali leads me to 
speak of a 32-year-old Argentine violinist, Ri- 
cardo Odnoposoff, an unknown to me until he 
played the Beethoven concerto under Preva- 
tali’s baton here in February (one of his 14 ap- 
pearances in Italy). A virtuoso in the Paganini 
tradition, Odnoposoff made no great friends of 
the Rome critics, who differ as much about the 
proper interpretation of Beethoven as about 
the right way to cook pasta; but I, checking 
his perfor mance with the Kreis!er and other re- 
cordings found it exceptional. Particularly 
impressive was his cadenza, from the published 
version of the Belgian Leonard, which surpasses, 
for sheer digital difficulty (and, for that matter, 
the melodic content) any I have heard. Georg 
Kulemkampff played the Mendelssohn and the 
Bartok here four days later; in fairness, I 
must say that the critics who objected to 
Odnoposoff's tempi and alleged lack of' fire had 
no admonitions about Kulenkampff; but I will 
nonetheless stack my chips behind the Argen- 
tine kid. Kulenkampff, a friend of mine says, 
“‘schmaltzes” his tone too much, it has none of 
the bite or scintillating brilliance of an Odno- 
posoff or a Heifetz. 


Odds and Ends... 


Odds and ends of the season: John Barbi- 
rolli had two concerts here. He arrived i 
Rome the day after Rodzinski and Judson came 
to the parting of the ways. He had not heard 
of the affair until I told him. To my way of 
thinking, there was a smidgen of smuggness in 
his remark, ‘‘We always got along just fine.’’ 
Barbirolli gave us the Ravel Daphnis and Chloe 
Suite No. 2, the Beethoven Seventh, and the 
Rome premiere of Malipiero’s Third Symphony 
on the first night, and followed on the second 
with some Delius, Debussy, his own transcrip- 
tion of a Corelli Concerto Grosso, for string or- 
chestra, and the Tchaikovsky Fifth. A success 
—but no smash, , , ,Sex a Ja Lana Turner com- 
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bined very nicely with fiddle pyrotechnics when 
Lola Robesco, a pretty but busty 27-year old 
Roumanian, played—and well—the Mozart A 
major Concerto here in January under the baton 
of Antonio Pedrotti. Thar’s gold in them thar 
thrills for Hollywood. .... Wee Willy Ferrero, 
the onetime child prodigy conductor who was 
born (quite by accident) in Portland, Maine, 
gave us two good readings of the Rhapsody in 
Blue, the first time it had been heard here in an 
un-cut version. It went over the heads of the 
first audience; but the second tendered it a 
fine frenzy of applause. I have revised my 
opinion of Gershwin thrice in the last ten years; 
I think now some of his music merits the ad- 
jective ‘‘great.” 


New Works 


Among interesting new works of the season, 
I recall a Rhapsody for Orchestra by a 38-year- 
old local composer, Renzo Rossellini, which 
makes thematic use of the stornelli of the old 
Rome-along-the Tiber; the aforementioned 
Malipiero symphony, sub-titled ‘‘Of the Count- 
ry’, which he completed at Vencie in 1945 and 
which matures his earlier ideas; a Ghendini 
Concerto Grosso (1929) for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and French horn, with string orchestra, 
premitred at a Pedrotti concert, which treats 
the five winds as one solo instrument, and the 
same composer's Marinaresca e Baccanale (1933), 
which de Sabata offered along with Summer's 
Eve of the Hungarian Kodaly (Bartok’s buddy) 
on the same program with the Franck D minor. 
The latter performance a memorable one that 
effaced Monteux’ reading, which I regard as 
the best on records. 

There have been or will be other maestri, in- 
cluding Pizzetti, Furtwaengler, Klemperer, 
Denzler and Reiner, of which I shall speak at 
another time. Soloists, such as Arturo Bene- 
detti-Michelangeli, rated by many tops among 
young Italian keyboard artists, pianists Mar- 
cella Meyer and Edwin Fischer, and the Span- 
ish guitarist, Segovia. These were all booked 
by the Academy of St. Cecilia. Scheduled by 
another organization, which uses the ‘‘comfy” 
little Eliseo theatre as a base, are Alfred Cortot 
and Alexander Brailowsky. I am eagerly antici- 
pating Cortot: collaborationist or not, his re- 
corded Chopin, for my money, is definitive. 

Chamber music is all over the place, but 
usually at such hours I cannot hear it. All of 
the Beethoven and most of the Brahms quar- 
tets have been played; and Fischer is about to 
begin a cycle of Bach’s concerti for harpsichord. 
There is a newly organized (1942) quintet— 
the Quintet of the Chigiana Academy—which 
makes the shot-gun nuptials bewteen piano 
and strings more than ordinarily tolerable. I 
heard them in a program of Brahms, Mozart 
and Bloch..... Rosa Bok, an Austrian-born 
soprano chiefly notable in the States, if re- 
membered at all, for having fallen on the stage 
of the Met some years ago and hurting her- 
self rather badly... . ./ An ex-G.I, basso named 
Edwin Frank Edwinn (no kidding) is travel- 
ling the Italian highways and by-ways selling 
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American music of the Colonial, spiritual, cow- 
boy and like persuasions to Italian audiences, 
with better than fair success. .And another 
ex-G.I., violinist John Creighton Murray, got 
good notices here. 

Of the Rome opera season, the less said the 
better. With Gigli in England and the north 
of Italy, Bechi and Caniglia and a double-dozen 
others picking up that precious divisa in Egypt, 
Tagliavini and company gathering lettiice in 
the U.S.A., and most of the up-and-coming 
youngsters in South America with the ambulent 
carro di tempi company, opera here has fallen 
on hard times. Indication of just how hard is 
that, Lauri-Volpi, of the Tibbett-Lawrence and 
many another temperamental dust-up, is its 
biggest drawing card. A youthful tenor, 
Giuseppe de Stefano, who got a break when 
Lauri-Volpi flounced out of Manon after a spat 
with the soprano, shows promise, although he 
tackles the big arie with some trepidation— 
perhaps born of an evaluation of his gifts along- 
side of the giants who have recorded them. But 
he is as handsome as an operatic tenor ought to 
be, and I think his singing will get steadily 
better. .Alfro Poli was a fine Zurga against 
di Stefano’s Nadir in Bizet’s Pearl Fishers, and 
he ran away with acting honors in a Boheme, 
put on to aid refugees from Pola; Lauri- Volpi 
was the stiff-jointed Rodolfo. Onelia Fineschi, 
a sound soprano who is also easy to look at 
has been a work-horse; example, she sang 
Manon one night and Leila in Pearl Fishers the 
next. Francesco Albanese, despite throat trouble, 
has sung himself out with great cheerfulness in 
several tenor roles. 


A New Opera 


High spot of the season thus far—which still 
promises the Paris Optra Comique company 
in Pelltas and Mélisande, Puccini's neglected 
trilogy of one-acters, and Alfano’s Resurrec- 
tion—has been Pizzatti’s new opera L’Oro. 
Like Wagner, Pizzetti treats of man’s lust for 
the yellow metal; but, unlike the German's, 
his people are ordinary every-day Italians of 
modern times. This opera comes so near being 
the perfect riposte to the smart-alecks who say 
glibly that opera is a dying art that I sincerely 
wish I could praise it unreservedly. I cannot, 
quite. Pizzetti’s approach is new and old at 
the same time: it eschews, with disdain, the 
pretty-pretty school of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies; it traces its nares back through Mon- 
teverdi through the Greeks. That is, to say, 
Pizzetti, almost as self-consciously as Gluck at 
his most self-conscious, subordinates the orches- 
tra to the role of commentator on the libretto, 
using it only to heighten the dramatic impact 
of a half-sung ,half-declaimed recitative. Under 
Pizzetti’s own direction, the poetry-prosody of 
the libretto (his own) came out clearly, “so 
that everybody can understand it’’, in the per- 
formances of Mercedes Fortunati, a fine so- 
prano, and Antonio Annaloro, a handsome, agile 
tenor. But the considerable gifts of the princi- 
ples notwithstanding, the show limped in the 
second and third acts—it paused too long to 
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‘height of her career. 





permit Pizzetti to expound his philosophy. The 
composer is now 66, and sot in his ways; so I 
am afraid he will pay no heed to friendly critics 
to prune the last two acts... About the La 
Scala in Milan all I can tell you is that its pro- 
grams indicate it is consistently outdoing the 
Rome house, whose approach seems to be— 
“well, we fill the place every night, so what- 
the dickens”"—a faint reverberation of what I 
hear from New York. —John P. McKnight 





DECCA’S PARLOPHONE LIST 


(Continued from page 366) 





La Favorita and Una furtiva lagrima from 
L’Elisir d’Amore (disc DPX 24). Though 
well sung his arias from Manon and Mignon 
(disc DPX 25) appeal less because of the 
Italian language, and his record (DPX 29) 
containing a well sung Giunto sul passo 
estremo from Boito’s Mefistofele is unfortu- 
nately backed up with the inconsequential O 
dolct mani from Puccini’s Tosca. The rec- 


ords by Lotte Lehmann are valued collector’s 
items all were made before or around 
1930, when this noted singer was at the 


Her Fidelio and Fret- 
schuetz arias are superbly voiced, and there 
is an appealing, unfamiliar aria from d’Al- 
bert’s Die toten Augen. 

Tauber’s recordings of several Mozart arias 
are stylistically praiseworthy and vocally 
appealing, despite the fact that the voice 
lacks the flexibility of former years. His 
singing of the two tenor airs from Don Gio- 
vanni remains the best electrical recording 
heard to date—the recently issued record, 
by Schiotz, has not as yet come our way. 
Tauber’s recording of the Flower Song from 
Carmen is also tastefully sung. Among col- 
lector’s items in the latest Parlophone list is 
the famous recording of the second act finale 
from Die Fledermaus with Tauber, Lehmann, 
Branzell, etc. And there is also in both lists 
a large assortment of Tauber’s comic opera 
and lieder recordings. 

Two formerly much valued educational 
sets, Music of the Orient and Two Thousand 
Years of Music, are also included in the latest 
list, pressed for the first time in this country 
on smooth surfaced records. The interested 
reader can acquire a printed catalogue of 
these records from his dealer or directly from 
Decca. 
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DVORAK: Symphony No. 1 in D Major, 
Op. 60; played by the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf. Columbia set M or MM-687, 
five discs, price $6.00. 

AWe had a recording of this work in March 

1942 from the famous Czech Philharmonic 

Orchestra and its esteemable conductor, Vac- 

lav Talich (Victor set 874). I am glad to 

see another orchestra and conductor playing 
this symphony. It has been unjustly neglec- 
ted in the concert hall. The published scores 
of Dvorak’s symphonies are misleadingly 
numbered. Actually he wrote nine in all 
but sanctioned the publication of only five. 

This so-called No. 1 was his sixth in order of 

writing. The so-called No. 3 in publication 

came before it. Those interested in Dvorak’s 
music will be glad to know that his F major 

Symphony (No. 3) was recorded in England 

in January of this year by the City of Bir- 

mingham Orchestra, direction of George 

Weldon (Columbia DX-1315/19—automatic 

DX8245/49). Domestic Columbia might 
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well follow up the present release with one 
of the third symphony. 

When Dvorak came to write this work in 
1880 he was a fully matured composer. 
Tovey is quite right in saying it “shows him 
at the height of his power”. Those who own 
Tovey’s essays should look up his Volume 2 
for a penetrating analysis of this score. Since 
the issue of the Talich recording, Alec Robert- 
son’s excellent book on the composer has 
been published by Dentin England. Robert- 
son feels that the work aims for grandtoso 
effects, and points out that one finds that 
word written over the first climax in the first 
movement and again in the scherzo and 
finale. ‘The grandeur is not that of parti- 
cular styles or particular themes,”’ says Toc- 
ey, “it is that of life itself; and when that 
grandeur is present art has little leisure for 
the most solemn questions of taste, except 
in so far as the power to appreciate life is 
itself the one genuine matter of taste”. 
Dvorak was not a composer impelled by 
great philosophical thought, or import, there 
was in him much of the spirit of a modern 
Pan—the keynote to his inspiration lies in 
Nature, and I feel it in thissymphony. The 
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warm sonority of his orchestra suggests sun- 
light and the woodland scene, the fields and 
open spaces. The rhythmic life of the music 
seems to emanate from the world without. 
Robertson points out that the young com- 
poser pays homage to Brahms’ symphony in 
the same key in the opening pages of the 
work, ‘‘albeit with his own accent’. Robert- 
son feels the composer ‘‘modestly emulated” 
the Beethoven of the slow movement of the 
Ninth Symphony in his Adagio, and he con- 
tends that Beethoven’s bassoon in the Past- 
oral may have suggested the charming trio 
of the scherzo, but—he adds—‘‘Dvorak’s 
player is much more ambitious”. Dvorak 
probably never gave a thought to ‘“‘begin- 
nings and endings” but he certainly wrote a 
telling finale for this work, one that sends 
the listener away with complete satisfaction. 
Tovey says it “is a magnificent crown to 
this noble work, and is admirably endowed 
with that quality that is rarest of all in post- 
classical finales, the power of movement”’. 
Dvorak had not only the gift for ‘‘simple, 
open-hearted melody” but the ability to 
work such thematic material into something 
of greater substance, and this is borne out 
here in his opening and closing movements 
where he starts off with naive tunes and ex- 
pands into music of greater power and as- 
surance. 

Leinsdorf has the benefit of better repro- 
duction than Talich had. The Cleveland 
Orchestra has always fared well on records. 
His performance is more forthright than 
Talich’s; it is appreciable for its substaniation 
of the rhythmic life of the work, but one feels 
that the noted Czech conductor has lived 
longer with the symphony, for he achieves 
more subtleties of line and phrase, a broader 
range of color, and a sharper definition of dy- 
namics. Yet, there is sufficient direction, 
sense and purpose in performance in the 
Leinsdorf version to assure the listener en- 
joyment of the music. —P.H.R. 


LISZT: Mefisto Waltz (Dance in the Village 
Inn) (3 sides); and WOLF-FERRARI: 
The Secret of Suzanne—Overture; played 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, direction of Artur Rodzinski. 
Columbia set X or MX-281, two discs, 
price $3.00. 

AThe encore is delightful music, nicely 

played and revealing Rodzinski’s deft hand 
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at lyricism. The Liszt work offers a musi- 
cianly account of the score, but hardly a vital 
one. Koussevitzky gives a far more telling 
account of this music, realizing its drama. 
and sensuality in a more ‘‘devilish’’ manner. 
The work is not one of Liszt’s most convinc- 
ing; his characterization of the devil seeme 
tame in our day and age. But in 1859, tho 
critics considered it a remarkable, virtuoss 
piece, and as late as 1870 one very righteous 
‘New England critic—John S. Dwight—said 
it was “positively devilish, simply diaboli- 
cal”, a work that “shut out every ray of 
light and heaven, from whence music 
sprang”. For further comment we refer the 
interested reader to our review of the 
Koussevitzky performance in February 1942. 

This work is an orchestral setting of a 
portion of the Faust legend as recounted by 
the German poet, Nicholas Lenau. The 
scene is a village inn during a rustic wedding 
feast. Mefisto persuades Faust to join the 
merry-making and to dance with a dark- 
eyed maiden who attracts him. Seizing a 
fiddle, the devil casts a spell by his playing. 
I think Mefisto would have to work harder 
and more ominously today—or should I say 
Liszt?—to make his antics believable. May- 
be it might be well to forget the devil and 
Liszt, and accept the work simply as a vir- 
tuoso orchestral waltz. The tonal quality of 
the recording is praiseworthy. —P.H.R. 


PROKOFIEFF: Romeo and Juliet—Ex- 
cerpts from Ballet Suite No. 2; played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set M 
or DM-1129, three discs, price $3.85. 

Alin August 1946, I discussed at length the 

music of Prokofieff’s two suites from his 

ballet, Romeo and Juliet. The Second Suite, 
recorded in Russia, has been twice issued 
domestically by the Disc Co. and by Com- 
pass Records. The former was a poor dub- 
bing of the Russian recording, the latter was 

a release of the original discs and greatly 

preferable. (A review of the latter appeared 

in February). 

Prokofieff’s Romeo and Juliet recalls his 
opera, The Love for Three Oranges. It is 
theater music and not all of it has enduring 
appeal in the concert hall or, for that matter, 
on records. Koussevitzky has familiarized 
American listeners with the best parts of 
the Second Suite (those he plays here) and it 
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is gratifying to have his finely polished per- 
formances of this music on records. Of the 
seven numbers of the Second Suite, Koussevi- 
tzky has chosen the first—a characterization 
of the arrogant Montagues and Capulets; 
the second—Juliet, The Maiden, a delightful 
picture of girlish insouciance; part four—a 
Dance, known as the Dance of the Five 
Couples; and part seven—Romeo at the 
Tomb of Juliet, the finest excerpt in the score 
where the dramatic fervor and poetic feeling 
is movingly devised. Koussevitzky with his 
vivid dramatic sense and the aid of Victor’s 
splendid recording reveals himself as a most 
persuasive spokesman for this music. There 
can be no question that one hears the music 
here played by a better orchestra and under 
more favorable reproduction conditions. 
Whether or not, those who have acquired 
the Compass set will wish to duplicate is not 
a matter for the writer to decide. I recom- 
mend that the interested reader try this set 
out in comparison with the Russian one. 
After all, the composer’s version can be re- 
garded as an authentic one, and whether the 
more luxurious sound of the Boston Sym- 
phony warrants duplication is something the 
individual himself must decide. —P.H.R. 


PURCELL: Abdelazer Suite; played by the 
Vox Chamber Orchestra, direction of Ed- 
vard Fendler. Vox set 199 (automatic), 
three 10-inch discs price $3.75. 


AThe list of Purcell’s incidental music for 
plays is a long one, and there is much that 
undoubtedly could be advantageously re- 
corded. Purcell was a singularly gifted com- 
poser and he is seldom dull in his theater 
music. His musical substance is neither for- 
mal nor conventional; it is harmonically 
rich and diverse in arrangement. To be sure, 
there is an archaic flavor to some of his 
music but this in itself is more appreciable 
than reproachable. J. A. Westrup in his 
book on the composer echoes my sentiments 
when he says that ‘‘the audiences were fortu- 
nate who could hear between the acts such 
clean, robust, uncompromising music as the 
rondeau from Abdelazer’’. 1 wonder whether 
audiences were as fortunate in the quality 
of the performances in 1695 as record listen- 
ers will be today in the sensitive and vital 
performance given this music by Fendler. 
Fendler, we are told, made an extensive 
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study of the score of this suite, carefully 
working out the dynamic markings in order 
“to create, as far as humanly possible, the 
composer’s original intentions”. Since, as 
the conductor has said, “without the harpsi- 
chord the music would not sound as the com- 
poser intended’”’ the instrument is used in 
the present ensemble. It is a laudable pre- 
cedure. We have quite a number of suites 
from Purcell on records but most of them 
have been modernized and the old-world 
flavor and charm of the music has been nulli- 
fied. Recently the Concert Hall Society is- 
sued a suite from The Gordian Knot, but it 
was less persuasively played and not as well 
recorded as the present work. Moreover, 
the present suite suggests greater variety of 
resource and musical inspiration, which may 
be owing to Fendler’s sensitive and probing 
musicianship. 


The suite contains an arresting overture, 
the rondeau mentioned above, four Airs or 
adagoisin which “solemnity is not confined to 
tragedy”’,and threedance movements—Men- 
uet, Jig and Hornpipe—all revealing of that 
inimitable sense of instrumental style which 
belonged to the composer. The recording is 
tonally good but the surfaces of the discs I 
heard were not of the smoothest, but Vox as- 
sures us that this condition has been remedied. 
However, despite a high surface the reproduc- 
tion is clear, and the appeal of the music was 
such that I was more heedful of it than any 
surface sound. —P.H.R. 
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RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloe—Suites 1 and 2; 
played by the Orchestra de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, direction of 
Charles Miinch. Decca FFRR set EDA 
29, three discs, price $7.00. 

AOf the two suites that Ravel extracted 

from his ballet, Daphnis and Chloe, the sec- 

ond is superior harmonically, melodically, 
and rhythmically, and one understands why 
conductors favor it. Yet, I am in agree- 
ment with Sackville-West that the Nocturne 
of the first suite is “a most mysterious and 
wonderful piece of pure orchestration’. The 

Danse guerriére is simply theatrical ma- 

terial, having to do with the pirates that 

carry-off Chloe in the ballet. There is a 

third section to the first suite, an Interlude— 

originally a brief episode for unaccompanied 
wordless choir in the ballet—which is omit- 
ted here. 

Koussevitzky has long been given the palm 

in performance of the second suite, but I 

must confess I expected more from his second 

recording than it providés. Though the per- 
formance is one of tonal richness and splend- 
or, it seems at times diffuse and the reproduc- 
tion—or is it Koussevitzky’s meticulously 
polished treatment of the score?—does not 
allow for light and air in the music. Perhaps 

Sackville-West hit the nail on the head when 

he hinted that Koussevitzky over-dramatizes 

the score, for Miinch achieves some effects 
of nuance and lyricism in his performance 

that are missing in the Koussevitzky one. I 

would not :efute the superiority of the 

Boston Symphony over the Paris Conserva- 

tory Orchestra, yet the latter achieves a wel- 

come volatility in its playing that is most 
fitting to this music. And save for a bad en- 
trance to the flute solo in the Pantomime, 
this orchestral playing is splendid through- 
out. The superb recording, which in every 
way equals the Decca set of Petrouchka for 
clarity of line and the realism of instrumental 
timbre, offers the best reproduction of the 
music on records. —P.H.R. 


ROZSA: The Red House—Suite; played by 
Orchestra conducted by Miklos Rozsa. 
Capitol set CB-48, two 10-inch discs, price 
$2.25. 

AMr. Rozsa’s score for the picture produc- 

tion of The Red House is more suitable to the 

theater than the concert hall. Successful 
movie music has to be descriptive and since 
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the story in this case is a melodramatic one, 
the music follows that pattern. There are 
four excerpts in the present suite: Prelude, 
Screams in the Night, The Forest, and Retribu- 
tion. Only the first of these avoids theatri- 
calism; the rest are strongly tinged with 
melodrama and lack conviction and mean- 
ing apart from the film. It is amusing to 
read the blurb on the inside cover of the al- 
bum, in which the music is referred to as a 
“delightful suite”. The adjective is a poorly 
chosen one for a score that aims for dramatic 
effectiveness rather than musical enjoyment. 
The recording suggests a studio, there is no 
spaciousness in the sound. —P.G. 


STRAUSS: Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme— 
Suite, Op. 60; played by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Fritz 
Reiner. Columbia set M or MM-693, 
five discs, price $6.00. 

AWhy this attractive and spirited score has 

evaded the attentions of the recording com- 

panies in modern times, I cannot say. It is 
all of 16 years since the Victor set by Clemens 

Krauss and the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 

tra was issued. At that time, there were 

available three versions of Le Bourgois 

Gentilhomme, including a performance by 

the composer and the Berlin State Orchestra 

on Brunswick records. I suspect if record 
sales could be examined, one might find those 
of the early sets were not too gratifying. The 

Strauss of the tone poems has very definitely 

eclipsed the Strauss of the theater music 

(with the exception of Der Rosenkavalier) 

and the lieder. I am especially fond of the 

Strauss lieder and rank him among the great 

German song writers. His gift for charac- 

terization is strikingly set forth in this 

music. The overture offers a clever por- 
trait of the strutting, awkward fencing 
master—Jourdain—who suffers from an in- 
feriority complex. Then, there is the hu- 
morous Entrance and Dance of the Tatlors— 

a clever characterization of their airy graces; 

the Minuet of Lully a delicate period piece 

deftly scored by Strauss; and the Dinner 

Music with its witty musical illustration of 

the menue. I think apart from the theater 

this music may lose a little of its interest 
for some, despite the fact that the whole 
thing is contrived with ingenuity and con- 
siderable charm. To enjey this music one 
should be acquainted with Moliere’s comedy 
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and the action with which the nine selections 
are associated. The program notes supply 
the latter, but not the story of the play. 
Music of this kind, when extended to the 
length of the present suite does not lend it- 
self to repetition as frequently as music of 
more stable substance, but it is nonetheless 
welcome on records and occasionally in the 
concert hall. 

Reiner is a brilliant exponent of Strauss’ 
scores, and he realizes the sparkle and viv- 
acity of this one in a wholly admirable man- 
ner. Indeed, he gives it a more brilliant and 
deftly modulated performance than the com- 
poser did. The recording requires adjust- 
ments of controls to get best results. 


—P.H.R. 


STRAVINSKY: The Fire Bird Suite; played 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction of Ernest. Ansermet. Decca 
FFRR set EDA 30, three discs, price 
$7.00 






The Actone is used and 
recommended by the 
foremost networks, 
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tion companies, disc 
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ARecently we had Stravinsky’s 
cording of this music in a more extended 
version. The suite played here (sides 1 
through 5) is the familiar concert hall one 
published by Chester in 1919 in England. 
On the sixth side, the Scherzo (Dance of the 
Princesses with the golden apples) is used as 
an encore. Stravinsky, in his latest version 
of The Fire Bird, fits the scherzo in between | 
an Adagio (which is not included here) and 
the Ronde des princesses. Ansermet would 
have done well to have placed the scherzo 
in a similar position for it comes as an anti- 
climax after ‘“‘the semi-barbaric pagaentry” 
of the final Hymn. 

Heard on a high-frequency machine, this 
set has much to recommend it over the re- 
cent Columbia, but I—for one—think that 
the Columbia engineers achieved a more 
realistic semblance of dynamics and the re- 
production of the Hymn in the Columbia set 
is more thrillingly realistic. I suspect the 
English would not favor our domestic set as 
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ARTHUR FIEDLER: Music 
from the ballet, Raymonda— 
Glazounoff. Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra. RCA Victor Album 
M/Dm-1133, $4.85. 














HEIFETZ, Violinist: Estrellita 
(My Little Stor)—Ponce; and 
March from the Suite, “Much 
Ado About Nothing" —Korn- 
gold. Emanuel Bay at the 
piano. Record 10-1314, 75¢. 


y youtverlasting enjoyment 
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| LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI: Die 
Fledermaus; Waltzes — Johann 
Strauss, Jr. Symphonic Tran- 
scription by Leopold Stokowski. 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony Or- 
chestra. Record 10-1310, 75¢. 


























} 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, Violist: 





Concerto in B Minor— Handel; 
and Praeludium and Allegro— 
Kreisler. RCA Victor Orchestra, 
Frieder Weissmann, conduc- 
tor. Franz Rupp at the piano. 
Album M/DM-1131, $3.85. 







WILLIAM KAPELL, Pianist: 
Concerto No. 2, in 8-Flat, 
Op. 19 —Beethoven; and Inter- 
mezzo in E, Op. 116, No. 6 
—Brahms. NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, Viadimir Golsch- 
mann conducting. Red Seal 
Album M/DM-1132, $4.85. 





SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY: 
Romeo and Juliet, Ballet, Suite 
No. 2—Prokofieff. Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Red Seal 
Album M/DM-1129, $2.85. 


Prices shown are suggested list prices, 


exclusive of taxes. 








much as this one of their own make. Of the 
recording here, Alec Robertson wrote in The 
Gramophone: ‘The outstanding things I 
noted were an amazing crescendo on the first 
side, the exquisite oboe playing of Leon 
Goossens throughout, the beautiful tone of 
the muted strings, the thrilling brass section, 
and the massive tone of the full orchestra on 
the last (fifth) side’. All of this I am in 
agreement with, but curiously it could be ap- 
plied to the Stravinsky set, with the excep- 
tion of the reference to Goossens. And, on 
the average American machine, I think the 
reproduction of the Stravinsky set might be 
more realistic, for these wide ranged FFRR 
recordings lose much in spaciousness of 
‘sound and balance when the upper 
quencies are loped off. 


fre- 


Ansermet’s direction is admirable for its 
musical perception, sense and purpose in per- 
formance. I like him best in the slow sec- 
tions—the Ronde and Berceuse are beautiful- 
ly played—but the Infernal Dance is tame 
and lacking in excitement (no one plays this 
music as thrillingly as Stokowski) and the 
final Hymn has more deliberation of purpose 
than I like, but this may have something to 
do with the fact that the climax is not as 
realistic dynamically as in the Stravinsky 
set. Choice in the two sets will probably be 
contingent on which one reproduces best on 
one’s own equipment, for interpretatively, 
both have a goodly supply of merits, and 
any differences of opinion can hardly create 
serious arguments. —P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Marche Slav, Opus 31; 
played by the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Anatole Fistoulari, 
Decca FFRR disc K.1282, price $2.00. 


AWe recently had a performance of this 
work by Stokowski and the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony (Victor disc 11-9388). It was a 
splendid recording but the present version 
on a high fidelity machine is truly electrify- 
ing (no pun intended); the last few inches 
being in fact terrific. I can well imagine this 
disc being used to demonstrate one of the 
new super sets of Victor or the Capehart or 
Scott machines—for, as one English reviewer 
noted when it was issued in England, the 
work has always been the salesman’s pet and 
probably helped to sell as many phonographs 
as any other work of music. With recording 
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like this, it can now be counted upon to over- 
whelm the prejudices of a lot people to re- 
cord reproduction and to sell a lot more ma- 
chines. Fistoulari gives the work a vital and 
fervent interpretation, quite lurid enough for 
my taste, but for those who like an old war 
horse glamorized the Stokowski version will 
take the precedence. —P.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B 
minor, Op. 74 (Pathétique); played by the 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor. Victor 
set M/DM-105, six discs, price $6.85. 


Alf the Coates’ performance of this sym- 
phony left us with the impression of restraint 
in purpose, the present performance leaves 
us with a completely opposite feeling. It can 
be said that for sheer sensuousness of sound 
and marvelous articulation of the orchestral 
voices that Stokowski exceeds all other, and 
Victor has given him splendid recording. 
Stokowski’s conception of this work is in- 
tensely romantic and dramatic; it is a read- 
ing at once highly personalized and contro- 
versial. As Olin Downes said when Stokow- 
ski last performed the work in New York: 
“We thought we had heard every possible 
retard, acceleration, sentimentalism, exag- 
geration that could be wrung from this 
martyred score before ... But we had not 
heard Mr. Stokowski with it”. 

Stokowski’s older recording with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has long been popular 
with record buyers. I have not heard that 
performance for years and cannot say whether 
he has altered his interpretation or not. In 
deciding in favor of the Furtwaengler set 
some years ago, I did so beacuse I felt that 
the composer seemed more fortunate in his 
hands than in Stokowski’s or any other con- 
ductor who had recorded the work. I have 
always thought that far too many musical 
listeners are influenced by sensual gratifica- 
tion in sound and not enough by musical in- 
tegrity which includes a true observance of 
‘the definite and original conception of form 
on the composer’s part”. The most compel- 
ling reading of this symphony I have ever 
heard was a recorded performance by Tos- 
canini which for some inexplicable reason 
the release of which he would not sanction. 
Perhaps someday he will remake the work. 


—P.H.R. 
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WEBER: Der Freischuets—Overture; played 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Decca 
FFRR discs, K.1589, price $2.00. 

AThe rich-toned qualities and spaciousness 

of the recording are immediately impressive. 

The horns at the beginning are warm-hued 

and realistic, the strings lucent and soaring 

in quality. On a wide ranged machine, this 
record is especially appealing and reproduc- 
tively ahead of all others. Leinsdorf’s per- 
formance is one of the best things he has 
done for the phonograph to date, it reveals 
an understanding of. the romanticism of the 
mood. Yet he does not quite equal the ferv- 
or of Toscanini, and while his climaxes are 
tonally telling and impressive they are not as 
finely shaped as the noted Italian’s or 
Beecham’s. What I like about the present 
performance is its freedom from exaggera- 
tion, it is forthright and honest music-mak- 
ing, and it awakens a respect for the conduc- 
tor which some of his previous work for the 
phonograph (notably his- insensitive per- 
formance of Haydn’s Farewell Symphony for 

Pilotone) failed to do. Those who do not 

own a performance of this overture are urged 

to hear this one as well as the Toscanini and 

Beecham versions on their own equipment 

before buying. All have their worthy points, 

and if I prefer the Toscanini version it does 
not follow that everyone will be in agree- 


ment. Pr... 





Concerto 





STRAVINSKY : Concerto in D major; played 
by Samuel Duskin (violin) and the Lam- 
oureax Orch., conducted by the composer. 
Vox set 173, three discs, price $5.25. 

ABack in April 1937, this performance was 

issued under the Brunswick-Polydor label by 

domestic Columbia, at $5.00. Times have 
not changed, and present arrangements 
with foreign concerns—we are told—makes 
it impossible to issue these records for less 
money. The recording here is surprisingly 
good and compares favorably with many 
present-day ones. Yet, it must be noted the 
violin is not always featured as in most con- 
certo recordings, but it may have been the 
composer's wish to have it submerged upon 
occasion in the instrumental ensemble. The 
work is the same neo-classical vein as the 
composer’s Capriccio for piano and orchestra 
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and his Duo-Concertant. There is the same 
characteristic contapuntal acerbity and har- 
monic coloring which is sharply glittering 
rather than warm-hued. The work is not 
in the conventional concerto style; it con- 
tains four movements based on classical 
forms—Toccata, Aria I and Aria II, and 
Capriccio. Abraham Veinus in his book, 
The Concerto, says of neoclassicism that it 
“is a form of musical calisthenics designed to 
cultivate lean muscularity of movement and 
an instinctive agility in the execution of a 
precisely premeditated maneuver”. This is 
the style of the present work, and I can 
think of nothing that quite describes the 
difficult violin part better than ‘‘musical calis- 
thenics”, which is not meant necessarily to 
be derogatory. This sort of thing has its 
place in the modern scheme of music, and 
Stravinsky can be diverting and even amus- 
ing as in his outer movements here. Those 
who like his Capriccio—and I am one who 
does—will find this work equally enjoyable. 

Stravinsky tells us in his Memoirs that 
Hindemith and Dushkin gave him valuable 
help in the creation of this concerto. Its 
composition, says the composer, ‘‘was made 
particularly pleasant by the enthusiasm and 
understanding with which Dushkin followed 
my progress”. I can believe this, for Dush- 
kin’s playing is one of the most arresting 
features of the performance; he is a singular- 
ly gifted violinist who surmounts technical 
difficulties with an incredible ease. Even 
though one were not drawn immediately to 
the music, one could hardly fail to admire the 
playing of the violinist. The performance 
can be rated an authentic one with the com- 
poser directing the orchestra. —P.H.R. 





Chamber Music 





DEBUSSY: Sonata No. 3 for Violin and 
Piano (3 sides), and RAVEL: Berceuse— 
Sur le nome de Fauré (1 side); played by 
Zino Francescatti and Robert Casadesus. 
Columbia set X or MX-280, two discs, 

price $3.05. 


AThere are two important developments in 
the ultimate appreciation of a work of music 
—-the support of musicians and the public’s 
endorsement of their support. Critics have 
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condemned this sonata, but artists consis- 
tently play it and the public has come to ac- 
knowledge the performers’ support with un- 
mistakable approval. I said in my review of 
the Szigeti and Foldes recording (August 
1944) that one’s enjoyment of a work like 
this is largely contingent upon one’s admir- 
ation of the performing artists. I was more 
enthused over the Szigeti-Foldes perfor- 
mance than any I had heard previously, and 
though I would not replace it with this set I 
feel that the present artists have turned in 
an equally fine performance, one in which 
taste and musicianship are well displayed. 
It is Casadesus who steals an edge on his 
keyboard predecessors with his delicately 
destilled poetry and tonal nuance. His 
subtle pedalling in French piano music has 
nowhere else on records been more happily 
captured and projected from the disc. And 
Francescatti plays with sensitivity and bril- 
liance. I have long admired these two artists 
in their teamwork in public and have taken 
from the air a number of performances by 
them—notably one of Faure’s Second Violin 
Sonata, Opus 108, a much better work than 
the present one. It is to be hoped that Co- 
lumbia will have these two friendly and 
artistically compatible musicians record that 
work and also the more familiar First Sonata. 
As much as I admire the Szigeti-Foldes per- 
formance, I feel this one is a very definite 
rival; indeed, the interpretative artistry is of 
such a high order that it forestalls detailed 
comparison. 


I think that of all critics, the late Oscar 
Thompson understood the values of this 
music best of all, for despite its reminiscences 
and- artificial repetitions it undeniably re- 
veals ‘‘the most meticulous taste and the 
most refined workmanship’. I feel that 
Szigeti and Foldes and now Francescatti and 
Casadesus are most persuasive spokesmen 
for this music, and I also feel that the enjoy- 
ment I have derived from the former record- 
ing might easily be duplicated here. I like 
the present encore better than any of the 
previous ones, and although originally a 
piano piece its intimate charm seems equally 
well substantiated in the present transcrip- 
tion for violin and piano. The recording 
here is excellently balanced and _tonally 
realistic. —P.H.R. 
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MOZART: Adagio and Rondo, K. 617; 
played by E. Power Biggs (celesta), Philip 
Kaplan (flute), Louis Speyer (oboe), Emil 
Kornsand (viola), Josef Zimbler (cello). 
Victor disc 11-9570, price $1.00. 


AHere is a delightful chamber work for an 
unusual combination of instruments. Some- 
time around 1771, Benjamin Franklin— 
while representing the American Colonies at 
the Court of St. James—invented a glass 
harmonica. Twenty years later, Mozart 
wrote the present work for an improved 
version of the instrument which Marianne 
Kirchgaessner was playing in concerts 
throughout Europe. Despite the novelty 
and limitations of the inétrument for which 
he was writing this music, Mozart was in- 
spired when he composed this work. As Ein- 
stein says in his book on the composer: ‘‘This 
is one of his ‘heavenly’ works, and instru- 
mental counterpart to the Ave Verum, with 
an unearthly beauty in the Introduction 
(minor) and the Rondo (major).” The 
celesta undoubtedly comes as close to the old 
glass harmonica as any instrument could, 
and the work serves very well indeed to ex- 
ploit this instrument in undoubtedly its 
longest solo on record. Mr. Biggs performs 
the celesta part with admirable musicianship 
and the associate players make up a most 
proficient ensemble. The recording is ex- 
cellent. —P.H.R. 
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MOZART: Quartet in E flat, K. 171; played 
by the Loewanguth String Quartet. Vox 
set 183 (automatic), two discs, price $3.85. 


Alf Mozart found inspiration in Haydn's 
Opus 20 for his six quartets K-168-173, as 
Einstein suggests, there is nonetheless mark- 
ed individuality of style in several of these 
works and decidedly so in the present one 
and the D minor, K. 173 (this latter should 
be recorded). At seventeen, the young com- 
poser may have felt the need of some stimu- 
lation and incentive and what better quartet- 
composer could he have turned to than Hay- 
dn? Whether or not the latter's “sublime 
heedleness” mislead Mozart in the shaping of 
his opening movement with its adagio intro- 
duction which he returns to at the end of 
the movement is not of importance. It is 
an interesting, if not completely satisfactory 
experiment on Mozart’s part. This quartet 
and the D minor reveal a quartet-composer 
to be reckoned with. Of course, long fa- 
miliarity with the score, has made me a 
spokesman in its favor. I discovered the 
music in 1937 and got the Kreiner Quartet 
to record it for our society, The Friends of 
Recorded Music. Jerome D. Bohm, of the 
New York Tribune, reviewing the work in 
our April 1937 issue said in part: ‘‘While not 
one of the master’s most ponderable contri- 
butions in its sphere, it nonetheless contains 
some characteristic utterances and is in every 
way worth recording. Especially remarkable 
is the presence in the opening adagio section 
of the germ of both Tamino’s “Bildnis”’ aria 
and subsequent parts of his music from Zau- 
berfloete. Perhaps the finest movement is the 
wistful, contemplative andante. But both 
the menuetto and the final allegro assai are 
charming, typical expressions of Mozart’s 
genius in a gayer vein”. 

I am glad to welcome another recording 
of this work, particularly since our own is no 
longer available (we hope in time to re-issue 
some of the Friends of Recorded Music 
discs but to date have found no satisfactory 
record material). The Loewenguth Quartet 
play with style and tonal polish, but I miss 
some of nuancing of line that the Kreiner 
Quartet brought to the allegro section of the 
first movement and to the finale. Einstein’s 
contention that the finale is ‘‘too symphoni- 
cally conceived” is not borne out by the re- 
straint of the present ensemble. The lovely, 
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Andante is beautifully played here, and worth 
the price of the set. The recording—made I 
believe just prior to the war—is good. 


—P.H.R. 


Keyboard 


BACH: Twelve Little Preludes; Three Min- 
uets; played by Erno Balogh (piano). 
Disc set 771, two discs, price $3.53. 


ASuch little works as these must be truly 
baffling to those who enjoy pigeonholing all 
works of art as either of major or minor im- 
portance. These preludes were written simp- 
ly as technical exercises for Bach’s sons. 
They are all short and unpretentious—cer- 
tainly in no way comparable as works of 
Bach to such masterpieces as the B Minor 
Mass, the Saint Matthew Passion or indeed 
the Well Tempered Clavier. Yet each is a 
miniature so finished in itself, so unmistakab- 
ly a work of Bach, and on occasion so expres- 
sive that the whole matter of size and im- 
portance becomes an absurdly academic one. 
‘Even in these little works,’’ says Schweitzer, 
“the overwhelming greatness of Bach is re- 
vealed. He merely meant to write a few 
simple exercises; what he actually wrote 
were compositions that no one forgets who 
has once played them, and in which the adult 
returns with ever new delight. Particularly 
captivating are the Prelude in C minor, with 
its dreamy arpeggio semi-quavers; the clear- 
cut Prelude in D major, and the jubilant one 
in E major, the intoxication of which must 
have been one of the richest youthful ex- 
periences of any one who thoroughly grasped 
he 

Mr. Balogh plays these pieces in a delight- 
fully uninhibited style, with the proper clar- 
ity of line and with obvious relish, and he has 
been well recorded. Some years ago Colum- 
bia released this set of Preludes in a per- 
formance by Yella Pessl, but the two small 
records have been for some time missing from 
the catalogue. In any case only those who 
insist on hearing the harpsichord play this 
music will fail to enjoy Mr. Balogh’s work. 
For sheer listening pleasure this album is a 
gem. —P.L.M. 
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HOVHANESS: Mihr; played by Maro 
Ajemian and Alan Hovhaness (duo pian- 
ists); Invocations to Vahakn, IV and V; 
Maro Ajemian (piano) and Mr. Hovhaness 
(Chinese gong and drums); and CAGE: 
Amores I and IV (for prepared piano); 
played by Maro Ajemian. Disc set 875, 
two discs, price $3.75. 


A There were conflicting opinions when Mr. 
Hovhaness gave a recital in New York this 
past season as to the merits of his music, 
which is inspired by the “mythology and re- 
ligion of early Christian and pre-Christian 
Armenia.” No one could honestly deny that 
the composer possesses an unusual gift for 
rhythm and melody, but his nervous agita- 
tion can be disturbing. Mzhr is the ancient 
Armenian Fire God; here Hovhaness im- 
itates an orchestra of old zither-like instru- 
ments in a pattern of rhythmic complexity. 
Vahakn was a heroic king of Armenia, re- 
vered as a God. The two Invocations pre- 
sented here have an oriental flavor which 
some listeners find attractive but the music 
does not suggest an enduring appeal to me. 

John Cage’s interest in percussion music 
has prompted him to alter piano tones by 
muting the strings with screws, bolts and 
bits of rubber. Precise measurements are re- 
quired to attain the different effects he de- 
sires in various compositions. His ingenuity 
cannot be denied, but the appeal of what is 
produced seems to me to fall definitely into 
a novelty category. Perhaps some may find 
the qualities that the composer says are in 
his Amores I and I V—eroticism, wonder and 
tranquillity—but my own reaction to this 
music failed to substantiate them. Mr. Cage 
should have written this sort of music in 
the ‘“Twaddling “Twenties” when percussive 
piano music was all the vogue. The perfor- 
mances and recording of these pieces has 
been expertly handled. —P.H.R. 


SCHUBERT: Impromptu in G major, Op. 
90, No. 3, and Waltzes; played by Matyla 
Jonas (piano). Columbia disc 7024-D, 
price $1.00. 


AA group of Schubert waltzes and the love- 
ly, pastoral G major Impromptu would have 
been a most welcome disc had the pianist 
been less rhythmically wayward. The latter 
piece should flow placidly like a stream, its 
“purling is only occasionally mildly dis- 
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turbed,’’ as Miss Dale says in her survey of 
Schubert’s piano music in the Norton publi- 
cation—The Music of Schubert. ‘Not only 
is it a poem in sound,”’ continues Miss Dale, 
“but a song without words to express the 
thoughts implicit in its tranquil melodic 
lines’. Miss Jonas should have read these 
lines before she consigned her playing to the 
record or better still heard the more musi- 
cianly continent performance of Edwin Fisch- 
er on Victor disc 15153. The recording here 
is most praiseworthy for its lovely tonal 
quality, but sound alone does not make for 
enduring enjoyment in a record. —P.H.R. 


SCHUMANN: Humoreske, Opus 20; played 
by Paul Loyonnet (piano). Concert Hall 
Society Release A-1, three discs, price $7.00 
(unlimited edition). 

AWhy pianists have avoided this work, 

which many regard as one of the most indi- 

vidual of Schumann’s creations, is hardly un- 
derstandable. I can not remember ever hav- 
ing heard it played in the concert hall and 
this—of course—is a first recording. It isa 
most agreeable composition, made up of five 
fanciful pieces that are played throughout 
without a break. The title suggests more 
than it conveys. Schauffler in his excellent 
book on the composer (Florestan—The Life 
and Work of Robert Schumann) says perhaps 
the composer “‘meant Humoreske in the old 
sense of a moody, or capricious piece’. He 
goes on to say that “we can all appreciate 
the fun of that choice caricature of a stuffed 

shirt in the section (side 5) inscribed, With a 

Certain Pomposity. And Sir Arthur Sullivan 

must have found laughter in Zum Beschluss; 

for he appropriated it almost literally for 
that jolly hit in Pinafore, Never Mind the Why 
or Wherefore’. The rest Schauffler finds sim- 
ilar to Carnaval, but lacking the freshness 
and spontaneity of that more familiar opus. 

“But to make up,” he continues, ‘we en- 

counter many a flash of more mature excel- 

lence.”’ 

The work does not interest me on first 
hearing as much as Carnaval did, but it was 
assuredly worthwhile recording, and one can 
only hope that the recording will stimulate a 
lot of pianists to look it up and include it in 
their repertoire. 

The French pianist, Paul Loyonnet, plays 
this opus with competent fingers, but witha 
lack of dynamic colloring that leaves some- 
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thing to be desired. His is an earnest, in 
many ways admirably musical effort but it 
leaves me with the feeling of not hearing an 
unfamiliar work under the most favorable 
circumstances. Perhaps the engineers moni- 
tored his performance too much, since his 
style of playing would seem to be percussive. 
The vinylite discs are pot as silent as they 
might have been. -P.H.R. 


CHANSONS: Chere Nuit (Bachelet); Les 
Roses d’Ispahan (Fauré); Chansons de 
Ronsard (Milhaud); L’Invitatian du voyage 
(Duparc); Apreés un réve (Faure); sung 
by Lily Pons (soprano), with orchestra 
conducted by Andre Kostelanetz and 
Maurice Abravanel. Columbia set M or 
MM.-6839, three discs, price $4.00. 


AMiss Pons has chosen an attractive song 
recital for the phonograph, and her singing 
is consistently pleasing throughout. To her, 
words would seem but a thread upon which 
to float a lovely tone, for she does not under- 
line an important word or phrase and she 
seldom achieves an emotional climax. But 
there is poise in her vocal artistry, care in her 
phrasing, and acharm of manner. Bachelet’s 
Chere Nuit, originally written for Nellie 
Melba, can be advantageously worked up to 
a more impassioned climax—as Ninon Vallin 
does in her recording—but there is beauty 
of sound in the effortless floated mezza-voce 
of Miss Pons which commends her version. 
Her two Fauré songs are tastefully handled 
and there is more poise in her present version 
of Les Roses d’Isahpan than in an earlier one. 
I prefer a man in the latter song, and in 
Aprés un réve I miss the poetic expressions of 
Ninon Vallin and Maggie Teyte, but Miss 
Pons conveys the rhythmic lilt in an ap- 
preciable manner. Duparc’s impressionable 
L’ Invitation au voyage is sung without suff- 
cient tonal coloring, and I can hardly imagine 
anyone familiar with Panzéra’s or Teyte’s 
recordings being satisfied with this one. The 
singer is perhaps most persuasive in the four 
songs by Milhaud which she commissioned 
the composer to write for her. Here, the 
florid character of the material permits her 
to be coquettish and completely enchanter. 
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Perhaps there are moments in these songs 
that could be advantageously pointed up and 
certainly the words could be enunciated to 
advantage more clearly. But the songs are 
pleasingly sung and in themselves attractive 
examples of Milhaud’s lyrical artistry and 
well worth acquiring on a record. 

Columbia provides translations of all the 
songs, but not the French words, so those un- 
familiar with the language are at least well 
served. Kostelanetz and Abravanel give the 
singer expressive orchestral accompaniments, 
and the recording is quite lifelike. —J.N. 


MENDELSSOHN: Elijah—O Rest in the 
Lord and Woe unto Him; sung by Kathleen 
Ferrier (contalto), with the Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel. 
Decca FFRR discs K.1556, price $2.00. 


A This is singing of a very high order indeed, 
the tonal texture is opulent and the voice is 
admirably controlled and produced. Miss 
Ferrier is eminently correct in keeping the 
character of these airs devotional, but I feel 
she tends to overdo this quality a bit in her 
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Woe Unto Him where her singing of the 
phrases “from Him have they fled”’ are a bit 
lacrimose. O Rest in the Lord, on the other 
hand, is a wholly persuasive performance, in 
which the singer’s gift of nuancing of line 
and tonal coloring are a delight to the ear. 
She is smoother rhythmically here than 
Marion Anderson, and I find her ‘final 
phrases more delicately shaded. Mr. Neel 
gives her quietly fluent orchestral accompani- 
ments with the requisite flute in the first air 
which is not indicated on the label. There 
is nothing sensational in the recorclng of this 
disc and I am sure it will sound as good on al- 
most any machine since it has little in tonal- 
ities that demands a high fidelity outfit to do 
it full justice. —J.N. 


PALESTINE DANCES AND SONGS: 
Z’Chartihah (arr. M. Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co); Debka (arr. D. Milhaud); Kum 
Bachur Atzel (arr. H. Ejsler); Pa'’am 
Achat (arr. Eisler); Y’Minah Y’ Minah 
(arr. E. Toch); Ant-Ara (arr. D. Diamond); 
Achshav (arr. Milhaud); Hot Chalutz 
Ikesh (arr. Milhaud); Tcherkessia (arr. 
Diamond); Havu L’ Venim (arr. Milhaud); 
Ura Amchah (arr. Milhaud); Sov V'vuni 
(Hora) (arr. Diamond); Chorus and Or- 
chestra, direction of Max Goberman. Vox 
set 191, three 10-inch discs, price $3.75. 


JEWISH HOLIDAY DANCES AND 
SONGS: Friday Night: L’cho Dodi (arr. 
Diamond); Saturday Night: Hamavdil 
(arr. S. Wolpe); Succot: Yom Tov Lanu 
(arr. Toch); Simchat Tora: Sisu V’sim- 
chu (arr. Castlenuovo-Tedesco); Chanuka: 
Mi Y'malel (arr. R. Kosakoff); Purim: 
Chag Purim (arr. Eisler); Tu Bish'vat: 
Afzey Zeytim (arr. Wolpe); Hora: Chani- 
tah (arr. Milhaud); Pesach: Dayenu (arr. 
R. Rittman); Lag B’Omer: Az Titaneg 
(arr. Milhaud); Svauot: Salenu (arr. Ko- 
sakoff); Reenah (arr. L. Bernstein); Chor- 
us and Orchestra, direction of Max Gober- 
man. Vox set 192, three 10-inch discs, 
price $3.75. 

AWe are told that the inspiration for these 

two albums was furnished by the dancer 

Corrine Cochem, whose interest has centered 

around the folk elements of her art. In pre- 

senting these dances and songs from Pales- 
tine she has enlisted the aid of some of the 
most distinguished composers of our time 
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who have made arrangements for her. The 
immediately striking thing about the results 
is that these tunes have a certain brightness 
for all their traditional and typical under- 
current of melancholy. The musical ar- 
rangements are generally rather simple in 
effect, mostly including choral singing, and 
despite the individual styles of the various 
composers they assort together naturally. 
Apparently these records are intended for 
use in dancing as well as listening, for the 
back covers of the two albums are lined with 
instructions. Taken all at once, or even one 
whole set at a time, many will find a certain 
monotony in these collections, but few, I 
think, will attempt to resist their melodic 
and rhythmic appeal. —P.L.M. 


SEASONAL HYMNS: O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel (French, Mode 1); Wake, 
Awake, for Night Is Flying (Nicolai-Bach); 
Come, Ye Thankful People (Elvey); Now 
Thank We All Our God (Criiger-Mendels- 
sohn); God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
(Old English); There Came an Angel All 
Down from Heaven (Broeck); Joy to the 
World (Handel); Angels We Have Heard 
on High (Old French Noél); Break Thou 
the Bread of Life (Sherwin); O Master, 
Let Me Walk with Thee (Smith); Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind (Maker); 
O Lamb of God, Still Keep Me (Maker); 
Jesus Christ Is Risen Today (from Lyra 
Davidica); In the Cross of Christ I. Glory 
(Conkey); All Glory, Laud and Honor 
(Teschner). St. Luke’s Choristers with 
organ accompaniment by Donald Coatt, 
direction of William Ripley Dorr. Capitol 
set BD 45, four ten-inch discs, price $2.75. 

AA good dignified collection.of hymns de- 

signed to represent various seasons of the 

Christian year. It may seem a little strange, 

as we play through these records, to be listen- 

ing to Christmas songs at this time, but in a 

rounded anthology something is bound to be 

untimely whenever you play it. This is the 
third set issued by Capitol featuring St. 

Luke’s Choristers; the recording, we are told, 

was made in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los 

Angeles. Boy voices have always presented 

a major problem to recording engineers, for 

their peculiar edgy quality is apt to be em- 

phasized in reproduction. The problem 
seems, to have been met here in a generally 
satisfactory way, and those who enjoy boy 
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choirs may expect to get pleasure from this 
one. As is so often the case the choir seems 
a bit top-heavy, whether because the boys 
outnumber the men, or because of the micro- 
phone placement. Some of the hymns are 
sung with a simple organ accompaniment, 
and some have a background of other instru- 
ments. All in all this is one of the better re- 
corded hymn collections. —P.L.M. 


VERDI: La Traviata—Complete Opera Re- 
cording. Columbia OP or MOP set 25, 
2 volumes (15 discs), price $18.00. Princi- 
pal soloists: Adriana Guerrini (Violetta); 
Maria Huder (Flora and Annina); Luigi 
Infantino (Alfredo); Paolo Silvieri (Geor- 
gio Germont); and Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Rome Opera House, conductor— 
Vincenzo Bellezza. 


AThis is the first post-war complete opera 
recording to be issued in this country. It 
was made in 1945 in Rome under some diffi- 
culty, since the last portable recording in 
Italy had been bombed in a train between 
Rome and Milan in 1943, and the machinery 
and wax discs had to be brought from Eng- 
land. Under the circumstances the results 
obtained are good, but they do not measure 
up to American standards. There is not the 
full range nor the tonal brilliance that is 
found, for example, in the domestic Columbia 
recording of the third act of Walkuere. The 
voices of the soloists are expertly handled 
and there is on the whole an equitable bal- 
ance between them and the orchestra, but 
the chorus, which sings very well is not as 
clearly reproduced. 

As a performance of recorded opera, this 
one is not above average. The Violetta 
possesses a fine full-bodied voice of wide 
range and good quality, and she has an ear 
for pitch and a good sense of rhythm. But 
her singing is on the loud side and lacking in 
the niceties of subtle inflection. There is an 
underlying intensity to her performance 
which leans toward dramatic emphasis; this 
permits her to convey the feverish agitation 
of the character, but little of her charm. Her 
singing, however, is more enjoyable than 
those who came before her in the previous 
complete recordings of this opera. In the 
theater, her acting may add to the success 
of her performance, but via the record we 
can only judge her by her singing. Her big 
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scene at the end of the first act is com- 
petently handled with brilliant high Cs and 
D flats, and—let me say it since Verdi asked 
for it—a healthy ardor. 

The tenor has an agreeable voice which 
for the most part he uses well. He suggests 
the youthful, indiscreet Alfredo, dominated 
by Ais ardor rather than his head. The bari- 
tone hasa youthful, ringing voice without the 
tonal darkness and warmth which lends dig- 
nity to a Germont. He seems more like a 
big brother to Alfredo than a father, and 
most of the time he sings full voice ignoring 
many of Verdi’s expression markings. His 
most praiseworthy work is in the duets with 
Violetta, especially Dite alla giovane, in which 
Guerrini is heard at her expressive best. His 
aria is lustily sung, but with little conviction. 

The scene at Flora’s is sure-fire melodrama 
and the principles do not spare the punch. 
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The last act, musically the most rewarding, 
begins unevenly with a lugubriously toned 
basso as the Doctor, but thereafter proceeds 
with better results. Guerrini’s reading of 
the letter is disappointing, quite the op- 
posite to her Addio del passato. She lacks 
the requisite mezza-voce to make her singing 
distinctve, yet she realizes its dramatic im- 
port. Both she and the tenor do well with 
the duets that follow, and her death is one 
of her most impressive moments. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that we have so 
many recordings of familiar arias and scenes 
to haunt our memory as we listen to this per- 
formance. —J.N. 


WAGNER: Tannhaeuser—Rome Narrative 
(2 parts); Parstfal—Nur eine Waffe taugt; 
Die Meistersinger—Am stillen Herd; Die 
Meistersinger—Fanget an!; Die Meister- 
singer—Pretslied; Lohengrin—In fernem 
Land and Abschied; sung by Torsten Ralf 
(tenor), with the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra, conducted by Fritz Busch. Co- 
lumbia set M or MM-634, four discs, price 
$5.00. 


AM. Ralf commands respect for his musical 
intelligence rather than for his vocalism. As 
Wagnerian tenors go, he is a sound and pru- 
dent artist and a manly, earnest interpreter 
rather than one of great vitality. There 
could have been more characterization in his 
singing, more lyrical fervor in his Lohengrin 
and Meistersinger excerpts and a stronger 
underlying of his “hate against the world” 
in his Rome Narrative. There are many re- 
cordings of these scenes that overshadow the 
present ones, but not all have the fine orches- 
tral backgrounds which Mr. Busch provides. 
Indeed, the conductor’s perception and em- 
phasis on detail and expressive markings add 
greatly to the musical values of the set, 
which is excellently recorded. Of the tenor’s 
several versions of the Prieslied, I prefer the 
one in Victor set 538 since the chorus is in- 
cluded. His other Meistersinger selections 
are more welcome, since there are no good 
existent recordings of them. —J.N. 


WOLF: Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter; Der Jo- 
ger; Frage und Antwort; Jégerlied; Fuss 
reise; sung by Paul Matthen (bass-bari- 
tone) with piano accompaniments by 
Bertha Melnik. Hargail set HN 800, two 
10-inch discs, price $2.62. 


3R* 


A This little set is a real addition to the dis- 
cography of Wolf, especially welcome at a 
time when most of the existing recordings 
are not available. The selection of songs is 
a judicious one, duplicating only two lieder 
which have been recorded electrically be- 
fore. Benedeit die sel ge Mutter, one of the 
loveliest and most devotional of all love 
songs, was sung by Gerhard Hiisch in Vol. 
III of the Hugo Wolf Society recordings and 
by Karl Schmitt-Walter for Telefunken (A 
2541). Fussretse, a real open-air song about 
an early morning walk, has been done by 
Hans Hermann Nissen (HMV DA 4458) 
and Josef von Manowarda (Polydor 23160). 
There was once an acoustic disc on which 
Elisabeth Schumann sang Frage und Antwort 
(Odeon AA57811) but this is a real rarity. 
The remaining two songs are genuine first 
recordings. Mr. Matthen is a singer of in- 
tense seriousness, and he brings real affection 
and understanding to all of these lieder. 
His musicianship and long experience as a 
Bach singer stand him in good stead, and 
his diction is first-rate. As a recording the 
set leaves something to be desired, for the 
balance is too much in favor of the voice, 
but this is a common fault and it is not suf- 
ficiently bad here to spoil the pleasure of the 
excellent performance. Every collector of 
lieder must have these records. —P.L.M. 


SHAKESPEARE: Henry V (Recordrama). 
Excerpts spoken by Laurence Olivier. Ori- 
ginal music conducted by William Walton. 
Victor set DM-1128, four discs, price $5.00. 

AHere in permanent library form is the 

most flexible, musical and uniquely subtle 

dramatic voice of our time. victorously meet- 
ing every conceivable challenge lurking in 
and between the lines of the most gloriously 
militant vocal music of all time. Here 
is fact that has been so often theory: great 
golden verse can be transmuted to music 
at no cost of dramatic sense or tension. Here 
is this century’s answer to Burbage, Kean 
and Irving—our assurance that though we 
may be one day proven politically awry, ar- 
tistically effeminate and socially insane, we 
need never bow our heads in the field of 

Shakespearian acting. Here, indeed, is his- 

trionic interpretation so perfect and so 

creative as to render picayune all the philo- 
sophic disorders, the severe disorganization, 
the slightly metallic recording, the rampant 
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lack of common textual sense, with which 
the records have endowed this indestructible 
artistic property. 

Henry V was never a drama. It could 
therefore never be that contradiction in 
terms, a ‘‘Recordrama’’. It was ever a film 
script waiting for Olivier. What has kept it 
alive in facsimile of drama is the greatness 
of its poetry, its vocal music, and it is this, 
and this alone, which is functional to records! 
So, attempting to make the whole sprawling 
chronicle comprehensible to that chimera, 
“the layman,” the recorders have achieved 
confusion in perfecto. Bound-in notes, 
bristling with inapposite lore, reproduce half 
the play blow by blow, archbishop by arch- 
bishop. Some of the recorded text is printed, 
and some is not! Walton’s music, impres- 
sive but not in the same league with Olivier’s 
vocal musicianship, should have been dis- 
played in a separate album, not allowed to 
disport itself disadvatageously on four sides 
of this one at the expense of amputating or 
annhilating a score of perfect poetic passages 
ideally suited for the record medium. 

Hazlitt eulogized Kean by likening his 
recitation of Lear to ‘‘reading Shakespeare 
by flashes of lightning’. Olivier does not 
need Lear’s storm-tossed lines. He brings 
his own lightning with him, as in the shatter- 
ing delivery of his inventively counterpointed 
and varyingly scaled “Once more, unto the 
dear friends’ battle charge, subtly phrased 
to minimize sententious bravado and maxi- 
mize lyric excitement. Indeed, hearing Oliv- 
ier in this, in the tremendous reply to Mount- 
joy and under the sadistic handicap of be- 
ginning midway(!) the immortal ‘Crispin, 
Crispian”” speech is like hearing Kean’s 
Lear between claps of thunder, even though 
the lightweight Harry’s superficial score is 
less tempestuously keyed than Lear’s mighty 
symphony. 

Perhaps the most grammatically attentive 
of performers, Olivier is easily the most vir- 
tuoso, as Old Vic auditors will recall. Here 
he speaks from five points of view, carefully 
but not ostentatiously distinguishing among 
them. As Henry, he ranges militantly 
among bass, baritone and tenor registers. As 
Burgundy, he is softly lyrical, using his 
normal recitative voice, a high baritone. As 
the simple youth he invented for the film 
version to accent the soldier Williams’ anti- 
war speech, he is brilliantly mimetic. As the 
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herald Mountjoy, he epitomizes all the op- 
posing French, magnificently cueing his own 
searing utterance of Henry’s “I pray thee, 
bear my former answer back’”’. As the Pro- 
logue, he is olympian, distantly touching the 
splendid passages here and there with mor- 
dancy and acerbity and in fine following 
that subtlety in the film which imputed 
Shakespeare himself to be the actor. Un- 
fortunately, the recorders did not share my 
faith in his capacity to simulate Princess 
Kate. Thus we are robbed of the blindingly 
witty proposal scene. 

Within one line and with melting har- 
mony. Olivier can encompass contempt, pity, 
fury, disdain, democracy, imperialism. Note 
the regal savagery of ‘‘Bid them achieve me” 
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the pathos of “dying like men’’ fusing into 
the deafening animal majesty of ‘though 
buried in your dunghills’. Hear how he 
flexes his voice to reach the exact point at 
which anger attains nobility and just misses 
hysteria. Or hear him balance calm phrase 
for calm phrase with matching violences, as 
might have been the rhythm of the real 
Henry’s blood pulsing on the real field of 
Agincourt. When he leaves off the quietude 
of ‘And Crispin, Crispian shall ne’er go by 
from this day”, the balance of the phrase 
“to the ending of the world” is sung with 
the vehemence which would be wanted to 
salute a world’s ending, before the voice 
softens for “‘we band of brothers”. Has the 
voice reached its ultimate elasticity? No, it 
can still stretch to the resounding test of 
juxtaposing the quiet ‘That fought with 
us” with the triumphant shriek, “‘upon Saint 
Crispin’s day.” 


In Henry V Shakespeare turned gross 
chavinism into art with his power to com- 
pose verbal music. In this album Olivier 
turns Shakespeare’s melodious non-sequiturs 
into great art with his power to make the 
best music sound more beautiful than it is. 

—Robert D. Olson 





Editorial Notes 


—_———____—_——_ (Continued from pags 362) 


ord purchasers were supposed to know West- 
ern languages. However, classical record- 
ings of Japanese origin are labelled in their 
own language. The pre-war conditions on 
record collecting must have been outstand- 
ing. There was a wide selection of famous 
works and the quality of the pressings was 
excellent.” 


At the tail end of our Editorial Notes in 
July, we mentioned that the Astatic Corpora- 
tion in Conneaut, Ohio, published a pamph- 
let on ‘‘the application and care of crystal 
pickups’”’ which we believe all owners of 
crystal pickups would do well to send for. 
We gave the price of same as 50 cents. The 
Astatic Corporation writes us that they will 
be glad to furnish this pamphlet free of 
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charge to readers ot this magazine. 


We have had many letters from readers 
who have experimented with needle points 
and found that different point radii 
helped improve their record reproduction. 
We have also had many letters from readers 
who have replaced their pre-war pickups 
with new ones employing a permanent stylus 
which has resulted in a lot of records not 
sounding as well as they previously did. The 
trouble with a so-called permanent sylus is 
it does not last forever; indeed, most built- 
in sapphire needles wear as quickly as any 
others, and according to our technical ad- 
visors should be changed after 500 to 1,000 
playings. We shall have more to say on this 
later. 

A great many readers have written us ask 
ing what steel needles had the smallest 
point radius. We have contacted a number 
of manufacturers of steel needles and found 
that most steel needles are made with a point 
radius of .0029 or .003. The finest point 
would seem to be Duotone’s Shadowgraphed 
Needle, which is around .0022. The Actone 
RF-12A, which is difficult to get, is said to 
be an .0023 point. The latter needle has 
long been a widely admired one by techni- 
cians. Steel needles vary in cutting so it is 
quite possible, we are told, that there will be 
a slight variation both ways in size in a pack- 
age of 100 needles. Both the Duotone and 
the Actone needles are priced at 50 cents a 
package of 100. Decca informs us that it 
will bring out a needle in the near future, 
probably a sapphire, for special usage with 
its FFRR discs. 

Readers interested in experiments with 
needle points can buy sets of sapphire needles 
various sizes from Duotone in New York 
City and Stuart Noble in Hollywood, Calif. 
These manufacturers of jewel points are 
making the best needles in this category we 
have come across. Moreover, users of these 
two types of needles can get their worn need- 
les, provided they are not chipped or worn 
too much, repolished for a small expense. 
This is a service of which few people are 
aware. Examination of other brands of 
jewel points have revealed a lack of uni- 
formity in point dimension as well as in 
shape. 


The Victor releases for August did not ar- 
rive in time for review in this issue. 
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By Enzo Archetti 


The Ellington Special; Duke Ellington and His 
Famous Orchestra and Duke Ellington’s Sex- 
tet. (Personnel: Trumpets—Arthur Whet- 
sel, Cootie Williams, Rex Stewart, Wallace 
Jones, Freddy Jenkins; Cornet—Rex Stew- 
art; ——— Lawrence Brown, Juan 
Tizol, Joe Nanton; Clarinet—Barney Big- 
ard; Saxes—Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges, 
Barney Bigard, Harry Carney; Piano— 
Duke Ellington; Guitar—Fred Guy; Bass— 
Billy Taylor, Wellman Braud; Drums— 
Sonny Greer) Columbia Album C-127 (4- 
10” discs). 

@ This is a release to gladden the hearts of all 
Ellington fans. Eight previously unissued sides 
recorded between May 18, 1932 and December 
19, 1938—a period which is generally considered 
to be a peak in the Ellington career because the 
personnel, for individual virtuosity and co- 
ordination was perfect. Never before or after 
has the Ellington organization been so perfect- 
ly developed, even though it always remained 
head and shoulders above every other jazz 
group. 

Six of the eight sides are played by the full 
orchestra. In this group we find Clouds In My 
Heart which, in 1936, was revamped and re- 
corded by a smaller Ellington group. Slippery 
Horn, made at the same session, is better 
known in a faster rendition recorded a year 
later. A surprise is Blue Mood, one of whose 
themes is very familiar as a sax interlude in an 
early Ellington work, Echoes of Harlem. The 
other numbers—all first rate—are: .T T. On 
Toast, I Don’t Know Why I Love You So, and 
Delta Bound. 

The Sextet (an unusual one—cornet, soprano 
sax, baritone sax, piano, and two string basses) 
plays Tough Truckin’ and Indigo Blues, num- 
bers to show off Rex Stewart on his first re- 
cording date with the band. Both are haunt- 
ingly intense music of Ellington at his best. 
Naturally, the recordings show their age but 
not as noticeably as one might expect. This is 
an album no one should miss. 

Hawk's Boogie and I Had A Good Cry; Erskine 
Hawkins and His Orchestra. Trombone solo 
by Matthew Gee. Vocal by Laura Washing- 
ton. Victor 20-2169. 

@A good rousing boogie, excellently played. 

The other side is more in the sentimental vein, 

with more accent on the soloists than the or- 

chestra. 

Two O'Clock Boogie and Rhapsody From Hung- 
ary; The Philharmonica Trio. Capitol 431. 

@A very artificial boogie. Accordians and 

boogie don’t mix well. The reverse is a con- 
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fused, jazzed- up version of Lizst’s Hungarian 
Riepesds No. 


Harmony Grits and It Must Be True; Mary 
Lou Williams’ Girl Stars (Personnel: Mary 
Lou Williams, piano; Mary Osborne, guitar; 
Margie Hyams, vibraharp; June Rotenberg, 
bass; and Rose Gottesman, drums; Mary 
Osborne, vocal). Victor 20-2174. 


@The first is a much too conscious effort to 
produce a different kind of jazz, with Stra- 
vinskian overtones. The other side is more re- 
laxed and natural. The highlights are Mary 
Lou Williams’ piano playing and the vibraharp 
solos. The rest of the playing seems to bear 
out what is usually said about women playing 
musical instruments. 
Whistler's Blues and Lonely Moments; Milton 
Orent, Frank Roth Orchestra. Supervised 
by Mary Lou Williams. Disc 658. 


@ Last month we noticed the Benny Goodman’s 
recordings of these same two Mary Lou Wil- 
liams compositions. By all the evidence, this 
present recording should be better—but it isn’t. 
It lacks the rhythm and coordination of the 
other. The recording is good but the surfaces 
are not. Incidently, the theme of Whistler's 
Blues is the wellknown wolf's whistle. 


April Showers and Rock-a-bye Your Baby With 
A Dixie Melody; Al Jolson, with Guy 
Lombardo and His Royal Canadians. Co- 
lumbia. 


@ This release introduces Columbia's new “‘Ar- 
chives Series’. The company plans to expand 
this series to include re-releases of records which 
have become renowned for various reasons: as- 
sociations with great events; their appropriate- 
ness to some bright facet of Americana; be- 
cause they were made at the peak of some 
artist’s career; or because the record was the 
one that made a particular artist famous. This 
Al Jolson, made in 1932, is probably in the last 
category. It shows its age but it nevertheless 
has an infectious spontaniety which makes it 
easily understandable why Al Jolson endeared 
himself to the public. 


There But For You Go I and Almost Like Being 
In Love (both from Brigadoon); Frank Sin- 
atra, with Orchestra under the direction of 
Alex Stordahl. Columbia 37382. 


@ If the rest of the score of Brigadoon is as good 
as these excerpts, it is no wonder that the show 
is being haiied as a sensation on Broadway. 
Frankie sings both well, without over-senti- 
mentalizing. This is not bobby-sox fare. 


Illusion—Beguine and Cu-Tu-Gu-Ru—Guar- 
acha; Xavier Cugat and His Waldorf-As- 
toria Orchestra. Columbia 37319. Hugo 
and Igo—Guaracha and The Story of Sor- 
rento—Beguine; Xavier Cugat and His Or- 
ous Vocal by Buddy Clark. Columbia 
37507. 
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@Smooth as silk and with a rhythmically per- 
fect. A delight to listen to, they should be de- 
lightful for dancing. 


Tabu and La Cumparsita; Victor 20-2279; 
Siboney and Green Eyes; Victor 20-2282; 
Brazil and Babalu; Victor 20-2280; Tico- 
Tico and Peanut Vendor; Victor 20-2281. 


All by Desi Arnaz and His Orchestra. 


@ But tor sheer excitement in the Latin man- 
ner you should hear these records! They'll 
lift you right out of your seat and move your 
feet and hips. They're sensational! If you 
must be choosey, cake Babalu and Tico-Tico 
but you won't go wrong if you stretch a point 
and your budget—to get them all. 


The Student Prince (Romberg): 
Earl Wrightson, (baritone); 
(soprano); Donald Dame 
Martha Briney (soprano); The Guild Chor- 
isters; and Al Goodman and His Orchestra. 
Victor Album P-180, 4-10” discs. 


@The years have not dimmed the charm of 
this operetta. Hearing it again with such a 
fine array of singers, the reliable controlling 
hand of Al Goodman, and the good Victor re- 
cording makes this reacquaintance doubly en- 
joyable. All the numbers are very well done 
with the possible exception of the Drinking 
Song which is a trifle too ‘‘arty’’ when it should 
be more relaxed and boisterous. I was particu- 


Selections; 
Frances Greer 
)tenor); Mary 


larly pleased with Deep In My Heart, Dear 
which is given in its entirety. For good mea- 
sure, the set includes the Overture. A must 


for every operetta lover! 


A Sentimental Journey; 
Orchestra. Vocals by Doris Day and Butch 
Stone. Columbia Album C-131, 4-10” discs. 
Why Don't We Say We're Sorry and Tris- 
kaidekaphobia; Columbia 37279. Fine Thing 
and Oh, My Achin’ Heart; Columbia 37497. 
Both by Les Brown and His Orchestra. 
Vocals by Eileen Wilson, Ray Kellogg, Jack 
Carroll, and Butch Stone. 


The Vice-President-In-Charge-of-Picking-- 
Records-For-Albums at Columbia certainly 
knows his discs and his artists. In this collec- 
tion—all re-releases and only one new number— 
the selection is just about perfect to show Les 
Brown at his best from all his best angles. 
There’s the gentle, sentimental Les in Senti- 
mental Journey and Twilight Time; there's the 
blue Les in A Good Man Is Hard To Find; 
there’s the jazz artist, pure and simple, demon- 
strating his prowress at improvising and rhy- 
thm-making in Bizet Has His Day, Mexican 
Hat Dance, and Leap Frog; and there’s the 
master arranger in Out of Nowhere. Daybreak 
Serenade, more or less in the first categroy, is 
the new number in the album. Altogether, a 
splendid album! 

The extraneous discs are along more conven- 
tional lines but done with the usual Les Brown 
finesse which puts them a notch or two above 


all other releases of that ilk. Triskatdekaphobia 


Les Brown and His 
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is quite a novelty, with bounce. In case that 
mouthful of a title intrigues you, it means the 
fear of the number thirteen. 


I Wish I Didn't Love You So (from Pertls of 
Pauline) and I’m So Right Tonight; Dinah 
Shore, with Orchestra under the direction of 
Sonny Burke. Columbia 37506. Natch and 
Tallahassee; Dinah Shore and Woody Her- 
man, with Orchestra under the direction of 
Sonny Burke. Columbia 37387. 


@ But neat! The ever-dependable makes these 
trifles sound much more important than they 
really are, and the accompaniment is just as 
neat and appropriate. The disc with Woody is 
quite a novelty. Woody’s singing isn’t any- 
thing to write home about but he uses his voice 
subtley, like an instrument, and thereby makes 
it a good foil for Dinah’s more expert vocaliz- 
ing. The accompaniment is rhythmically just 
right. 

Carle Comes Calling; 
Rhythm Section. 
4-10” discs. 

There's That Lonely Feeling Aagain and Lazy 
Mood; Frankie Carle and His Orchestra. 
Vocals by Gregg Lawrence. C:lumbia 37484. 


@The album exploits Frankie Carle’s not in- 
considerable piano playing, with a rhythm sec- 
tion accompaniment so discreetly recorded that 
its presence is felt rather than heard. The se- 
lections are numbers which are favorites with 
his fans: Stardust, Canadian Capers, I'll Get 
By, Deep Purple, Penthouse Serenade, I Want 
A Girl, Chopin's Polonaise in Boogie, and If 
You Were the On!y Girl. This is popular music 
with the light touch. 

The mood is sustained in the disc by the full 
orchestra, with the brief snatches at piano 
dominating, but the total result is less interest- 
ing. However, the characteristic Carle touch 
is there. 


Frankie 
Columbia 


with 
129, 


Carle 
Album C- 


Louise and Just a Bum; Victor 25-0093. Wazt 
'Till You See ‘‘Ma Cherie’ and Hello! 
Beautiful! Victor 25-0092. Maurice Cheva- 
lier, with Henri Rene and His Orchestra in 
the first disc, and an unnamed orchestra in 
the second. 


@ All the years have not d limmed the charm of 
Chevalier’s ‘‘singing”’ say “‘singing’”’ ad- 
visedly because I believe its the gay, impudent 
style rather than the voice which makes him 
the lovable entertainer that he is. Surprising- 
ly, the accompaniment on the second disc is 
better, and so is the recording. 
Souvenir (Drdla) and Hora Staccato (Dinicu); 
Paul Lavalle and His Orchestra. Musicraft 
472. 


@ Don’t expect conventional salon music here. 
Both numbers are typical Lavalle arrange- 
ments. In the Drdla piece he alternates be- 
tween a hot jazz arrangement and a sugary- 
sweet waltz treatment. The Dinicu sounds al- 
most like a straight version, except for a few 
Lavallisms of orchestration. It is more in- 
teresting. 
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New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 





CARL FISCHER, INC 
119 West 57th Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





Record Collector's Exchange 
76 West 48th Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





YANKEE RADIO & APP. CO 
80 East 161 St., Bronx 51 





Tucson, Arizona 
GRABE ELECTRIC CO 
26 East Congress 





Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GAIEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 





New Haven, Conn 
DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Atlanta, Ga 
TYLER’S GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
845 Peachtree St. N. E. 





Chicago, Illinois 
AIGNER MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 
329 N. Michigan Ave 





LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L.S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





PEARSON CO., INC 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc 
181 Tremont Street 





M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





THE RECORD SHOP, 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, Rochester, New York 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Portland, Orego 
The RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. S. FALKENSTEIN 
1118 Walnut Street 





THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Dallas, Texas 
THE RECORD SHOP 
105-109 No. Field St. 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Charleston, W. 
CALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 





London, England 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42-43 Cranbourn Street 














